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WINTER 

In  silence  o’er  yon  snowy  hill 
The  moon  looks  at  the  earth, 

Where  frozen  leaves  in  death  are  still, 
Where  glows  no  cheery  hearth. 

So  cold  was  it  upon  the  land, 

There  could  not  bend  a tree; 

And  now  was  ice  where  once  was  sand 
So  chill  became  the  sea. 
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The  Lehigh  Review 


An  unsophisticate  depre- 
ciates women  in  general — 
but  not  in  particular. 


Now,  I'll  Tell  You 

by 

Edward  Fleischer 


LIFE’S  damned  interesting!  Women 
help  keep  it  so — but  it’s  a hell  of  a 
price  to  pay. 

Maybe  you  11  think  I’m  a crank,  and 
maybe  you’ll  think  it’s  just  sour-grapes. 
But,  anyway,  I want  you  to  know  right 
off  the  bat — I hate  women.  And  I’ll  sign 
my  name  to  that,  too — Terry  Seude — 
just  like  that!  My  dad  changed  his  name 
after  he  came  to  America  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Otherwise,  mine  would 
take  up  much  more  room  than  it  actually 
does. 

You  meet  skirts  everywhere;  and  most 
of  them  ought  to  be  shot.  But  that’s  no 
reason  for  going  up  into  the  air.  I mean 
it’s  nothing  to  go  off  and  die  about.  You 
got  to  take  your  medicine  like  a man. 
Once  you  start  thinking  too  much  about 
it  you  start  getting  sorry  for  yourself. 
Then  it’s  hell.  So,  I don’t  want  you  to 
think  I’m  belly-aching.  I’m  willing  to  pay 
with  the  rest  of  you  guys  for  the  mistake 
Adam  made.  I’m  not  yelping.  I’m  just 
telling  you. 

I guess  my  experience  with  women  be- 
gan when  I was  born.  Now,  I don’t  want 
you  to  misunderstand  me.  Ma  is  a great 
little  woman.  But  she  has  her  faults.  Be- 
tween you  and  me — I’ll  bet  she  heated 
the  milk  instead  of  the  coffee  this  morn- 
ing just  to  show  me  who’s  boss.  I've 
told  her  a hundred  times,  if  I’ve  told  her 


once,  that  I like  to  have  the  black  coffee 
hot,  and  the  milk  poured  into  it  cold — 
like  most  people  have  it  in  America.  But 
no!  I have  to  have  my  coffee  like  moth- 
er’s mother  taught  her  to  make  it  in 
Europe  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
That’s  a woman  for  you — and  my  own 
mother  at  that! 

And  my  dad  . . . there's  a great  guy 
for  you.  When  the  girl  beside  him  prom- 
ised to  love,  honor,  and  obey,  he  must 
have  shifted  the  whole  load  on  to  his  own 
shoulder.  He’s  had  it  there  ever  since.  He 
wouldn’t  hurt  a fly.  But  the  way  ma  hurls 
into  him,  and  the  things  she  calls  him — 
you’d  think  he  was  a lion  tamer.  And  a 
damn  cruel  one,  at  that.  But  he  isn’t.  He’s 
just  a mild,  obliging,  garage  owner.  And 
I guess  that’s  why  we  haven’t  got  much 
money.  I mean  because  dad’s  mild  and 
obliging. 

But  it  isn’t  our  family  I wanted  to  tell 
you  about.  The  family  is  a little  bit  of 
all  right.  It’s  women  in  general  that  gripe 
me.  I’m  going  to  give  you  particular  in- 
stances. I guess  my  experiences  with  wo- 
men in  general  didn’t  begin  so  very  long 
ago.  And  that’s  a good  thing.  It’s  a good 
thing  because  I have  such  a rotten  mem- 
ory. 

Now,  you  won’t  mind  if  I take  you  back 
to  high  school  with  me,  will  you?  Because 
that's  where  it  first  happened.  I mean,  it 
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was  there  that  I first  felt  that  significant 
ache  in  my  throat,  that  pain  in  my  should- 
er blades,  that  emptiness  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach.  Her  name  was  Vivian.  Every 
body  called  her  Viv  just  like  everybody 
called  me  Terry.  She  was  tall,  and  gawky, 
and  somehow  feminine.  You  know  what 
1 mean.  1 noticed  her  because  she  sat  next 
to  me  in  class  and  made  strange  noises.  I 
guess  she  was  chewing  gum. 

In  those  days  I was  a great  hand  at 
writing  poetry.  Maybe  I wrote  it  because 
I couldn't  play  football.  Maybe  I came  by 
it  naturally.  I have  an  uncle  whose  father 
did  the  same  thing.  Anyway,  the  first 
thing  you  know,  1 was  handing  my  poetry 
over  to  Viv  to  read,  and  she  was  passing 
me  her  Latin  homework  to  copy.  1 think 
1 got  the  better  part  of  the  bargain. 

I climaxed  the  affair  by  copying  a line 
from  a paragraph  that  accompanied  the 
picture  of  a follies  girl  in  a magazine  1 had 
at  home  under  the  bookcase.  “Describ- 
ing your  beauty,"  I wrote  to  Viv,  “is  like 
striking  a match  to  find  the  moon."  From 
that  moment  on,  Viv  and  1 became  a case. 
I guess  I was  a pretty  big  shot  in  those 
days.  Not  every  high  school  student  could 
have  a case  with  a girl  like  Viv. 

Every  day  after  school,  Viv  and  I 
would  meet  on  the  corner  opposite  the 
candy  store.  Wed  greet  each  other  cas- 
ually, as  though  being  in  love  were  a com- 
mon thing  for  us.  Then  I’d  walk  her  home, 
carrying  her  books  and  maybe  a package 
containing  her  gym  bloomers,  blouse,  and 
sneakers.  I bet  you  that  everybody  on 
the  street  looked  at  us  enviously. 

I didn  t spend  any  money  on  Viv.  I 
never  had  any  to  spend.  But  I did  send 
her  a valentine.  She  sent  me  one,  too, — 
Only,  I got  hers  first.  I guess  I would  have 
sent  her  one  anyway.  You  see,  I was  just 
debating  the  proposition  when  hers  ar- 
rived. 


Viv  would  write  me  torrid  love  let- 
ters; and,  like  a damn  fool,  I believed  the 
things  she  wrote.  I’d  write  her  some  pretty 
good  letters,  myself.  Mostly,  however,  I 
wrote  her  poetry,  like  this: 

Your  hair — 

Black  as  the  clouds  of  thunder, 
Wisps  from  Carmen’s  head; 

Rich  as  pirate’s  plunder, 

A lair  where  fairies  tread! 

One  day,  I was  walking  past  the  girl’s 
locker  room  on  the  second  floor  when  I 
heard  Viv  talking.  You  could  always  hear 
Viv  talking  a mile  away.  I knew  she  was 
talking  to  some  girls  because  I could  hear 
a lot  of  laughter.  Viv  couldn’t  see  me,  so 
she  didn  t know  I was  there  and  kept 
right  on  talking. 

”...  And  if  you  think  that  that  one’s 
a scream,  Viv  was  saying,  “listen  to  this 
one  and  you’ll  swallow  your  gum.  ‘Dear- 
est, Darlingest  Viv:  Last  night  I couldn’t 
sleep  because  I couldn’t  stop  thinking  of 
of  you  at  all.  So  I got  up  and  sat  where 
there  was  moonlight  and  wrote  a poem 
about  your  hair.  Your  hair — Black  as  the 
clouds  of  thunder,  Wisps  from  . . ” 

I was  stunned.  I could  hardly  believe 
that  Viv  could  be  capable  of  doing  such 
a thing  ...  of  laughing  at  me!  I heard 
someone  say  I was  just  a love  sick  puppy. 
I felt  like  one  then.  I mean  I felt  pretty 
sick.  Then  I got  angry.  I didn’t  say  any- 
thing. I just  turned  around,  got  my  books, 
and  walked  home — alone!  Next  week 
Viv  went  to  the  Thanksgiving  dance  with 
a football  player.  I didn’t  go.  It  was  my 
first  disillusionment. 

It’s  queer  how  easy  it  is  after  you’ve 
had  your  first  girl.  You  get  over  being 
embarassed  and  hurt.  After  a while  a date 
became  something  really  to  laugh  at  and 
to  make  cynical  remarks  about  like  I m 
making  now.  I mean,  1 wasn’t  very  old 
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when  I discovered  that  love  and  women 
are  the  bunk. 

Well,  anyway,  it  was  a couple  of  years 
after  that  I met  Leatrice.  Only,  you 
must  pronounce  it  “Le-A-trice.  You 
must  pronounce  it  like  that  because  she  is 
a school  teacher,  and  you  know  how 
school  teachers  are.  But,  you  shouldn  t 
hold  that  against  her.  I mean,  she  doesn  t 
like  the  idea  of  teaching  school  any  more 
than  you  do.  She’d  rather  be  a lady  of  lei- 
sure, I guess. 

1 met  Lea  through  her  sister.  And  I 
met  her  sister  at  a party  to  which  I hadn’t 
been  invited.  I mean,  I was  going  to  col- 
lege at  this  time  and  so  1 could  go  to  par- 
ties to  which  I hadn’t  been  invited.  The 
next  night  after  the  party  which  wasn’t 
much  of  a success  because  there  was  noth- 
ing to  drink,  1 called  on  Ruth  to  take  her 
to  a show  and  maybe  for  some  beer  and 
dancing  afterwards.  Lea  was  home.  She 
was  sitting  by  the  radio  reading  a book 
when  1 called.  Ruth  introduced  us.  The 
next  time  1 called  I stayed  on  the  Lea 
side  of  the  household.  You  know  how  it  is. 

Lea  had  a face  like  a madonna,  and  a 
build  like  a million  dollars.  1 mean  you 
could  see  right  away  that  she  had  some- 
thing she  wasn’t  going  to  give  away.  I 
guess  that’s  what  I liked  about  her.  She 
was  different — like  all  girls  are  different 
when  you’re  interested  in  them.  She  was 
twenty-one.  So  was  I — only  people  told 
me  I looked  older  than  that,  like  they 
still  say  about  me  today. 

At  first  I was  really  serious  about  Lea. 
Honest!  I'd  often  sit  with  her  on  the  front 
porch  when  it  was  dark.  We  both  must 
have  been  pretty  starry-eyed  and  moony, 
because  we  never  talked  much.  We’d  only 
sit.  Sometimes  Lea  would  talk  about  her 
school  work,  and  how  she  abhored  teach- 
ing. She  said  she  thought  she  wouldn't 
want  any  children  of  her  own  when  she 
was  married.  But  I soon  convinced  her 
that  a little  boy,  or  maybe  a little  girl, 


wasn’t  such  a bad  thing  for  a young  mar- 
ried couple  to  have.  I like  kids. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  that  Lea  al- 
most changed  my  ideas  about  women. 
Yes,  for  awhile  I thought  that  maybe  Lea 
was  a woman  in  particular  instead  of  like 
most  women  in  general. 

Well,  one  night  we  went  to  a show  that 
was  very  sentimental.  And  after  that  we 
went  to  a roadhouse  that  was  the  same 
way.  You  know — soft  music,  dim  lights, 
and  couples  dancing  slowly  between  the 
tables.  Anyway,  it  got  me.  I mean,  I de- 
cided I’d  kiss  Lea  when  I’d  say  good- 
night to  her  this  time.  You  see,  I hadn  t 
kissed  Lea  as  yet  because  when  I tried  to 
once  before  she  wouldn’t  let  me.  She  said 
that  the  first  man  she’d  kiss  would  be  the 
one  she'd  expect  to  marry.  That’s  why  I 
wanted  to  kiss  Lea  now.  I mean,  I wanted 
to  be  the  one  she’d  expect  to  marry. 

So,  you  can  imagine  how  I felt  when  I 
drove  her  home.  Now,  I’m  the  kind  of  a 
guy  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  some- 
thing and  does  it — or  at  least,  tries  to 
do  it. 

She  opened  the  front  door  with  her 
key  and  motioned  to  me  to  be  quiet  be- 
cause it  wasn’t  very  early.  I entered  the 
front  room  with  her  like  I always  did 
when  it  wasn’t  too  late.  Sometimes  she’d 
prepare  a little  something  to  eat  and  I’d 
figure  what  a nice,  domestic  wife  she’d 
make.  Well,  this  time  I thought  my  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  1 clenched  my  fists  and 
moved  towards  her.  But,  I guess  she  knew 
what  was  coming  because  when  I got  to 
where  she  had  been  standing  she  wasn’t 
there. 

“Back  in  a moment,  she  called  over 
her  shoulder.  “I  . . . must  . . . light  . . . the 
. . . heater.  I . . . must  . . . wash  . . . my 
. . . hair  . . .tonight!" 

And  she  left  me  standing  there— my 
arms  outstretched. 
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What  a hell  of  a position  for  a guy 
that’s  about  to  propose.  The  guy  stand- 
ing there  with  his  arms  outstretched  and 
the  girl  in  the  kitchen  lighting  the  heater. 

Maybe  I’m  too  sensitive.  Anyway, 
when  Lea  came  back  she  found  an  empty 
room.  1 was  gone. 

I’ll  bet  you’re  thinking  how  unsophis- 
ticated I was  to  allow  little  things  like  my 
affairs  with  Viv  and  Lea  bother  me.  But, 
I guess  you  don’t  know  how  sensitive  I 
am.  I mean,  even  when  I’m  not  writing 
poetry.  I’m  feeling  it.  Everytime  some- 
thing happens  to  me  I want  to  dramatize 


it.  That's  how  I used  to  feel  about  girls. 
I’ve  had  a lot  of  affairs  in  my  time, — only 
I haven’t  time  enough  to  tell  you  about 
them  all.  Someday  I’m  going  to  write  a 
book  and  put  them  all  in  it.  I mean,  I’ve 
got  to  unburden  my  soul  to  get  some 
peace. 

Now,  take  Bertye  for  example.  Tall 
. . . well-built  . . . green  eyes  that  look 
like  deep  sea  water  . . . 

Listen,  if  you  haven’t  got  much  to  do 
I want  you  to  come  along  with  me  and 
meet  her.  I mean,  I'm  afraid  I’m  in  for  it 
again. 


Wa 
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Seeing  things  abroad  — 
without  a guide  book. 


More  Oddities  of  Europe 

by 

Maurice  B.  Rosalsky 


Tariff  Walls  Seen  at  the  Table 

ONE  of  the  best  indication  of  tariff 
walls  in  Europe  can  be  observed 
by  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  Eng- 
land or  France,  Germany  or  Italy.  There 
is  absolutely  no  standardization  of  table- 
ware in  Europe.  In  England  we  find  var- 
ious types  of  knives  and  forks  found  no- 
where else.  Germany  feeds  itself  with  cut- 
lery more  after  the  American  pattern;  and 
France  and  Italy  also  have  individualis- 
tic styles.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  each 
nation  naturally  gravitates  toward  a dis- 
tinctive pattern  in  order  to  keep  its  na- 
tional integrity  intact?  No,  most  assured- 
ly not.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
tariff  walls  have  been  created  to  protect 
home  industry.  We  can  just  imagine  some 
tariff  demagogue  in  a European  capital 
haranging  his  colleagues  with  the  dire 
prophecy  that  unless  the  tariff  is  enacted 
to  protect  the  home  cutlery  industry,  the 
next  war  will  catch  the  nation  unprepared, 
and  force  his  fellow  countrymen  to  eat 
with  their  fingers  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary artificial  implement. 

Thus  the  home  home  industry  is  put  on 
its  feet,  and  the  unfortunate  nation  ac- 
customs itself  to  clumsy  knives,  ugly  forks. 
Alas,  poor  people,  it  is  only  because  of 
the  terror  of  imminent  war  that  you  are 
forever  denied  the  blessing  of  sensible 
and  graceful  tableware. 

Garlic  in  First-Class  Italian  Trains 

When  lunch  time  nears,  an  Italian  train 
presents  a scene  of  great  activity.  Men 
and  women  clamber  about  in  the  third- 
class  compartments,  searching  for  their 
lunch  boxes,  and  then  start  to  cut  out 


great  slabs  of  bread,  thick  slices  of  sala- 
mi, and  mule  bologna.  The  food  is  eaten 
in  semi-sandwich  form,  and  is  washed 
down  with  copious  draughts  of  wine.  The 
garlic  smell  is  quite  nauseating,  but  even 
the  American  visitor  gets  used  to  it  with 
the  natural  progressive  desensitizing  of 
his  olfactory  nerves. 

But  in  the  ornate  first-class  compart- 
ment of  an  Italian  train,  a different  scene 
presents  itself.  For  when  dinner  time  ar- 
rives, some  passengers  go  to  the  dining 
car.  The  other  passengers  unpack  pretty 
lunch  baskets,  and  unwrap  their  sand- 
wiches, daintily  packed  in  waxed  paper. 
They  eat  quietly  and  without  ostentation. 
All  is  in  perfect  taste;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a picnic  lunch  eaten  with 
more  tact  and  finesse. 

But  curious  to  relate,  a highly  signifi- 
cant odor  soon  pervades  the  compart- 
ment, and  despite  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  scene,  the  smell  of  the  garlic  is  as  bad 
as  in  the  third  class.  The  shock,  however, 
is  much  greater,  for  the  refinement  of  the 
surroundings  and  the  presence  of  the  ob- 
jectionable odor  go  so  ill  together. 

The  Best  Policy  on  the  Riviera 

Beach  resorts,  the  world  over,  have 
many  common  attributes.  But  the  Ri- 
viera, of  all  the  resorts  in  the  world,  pos- 
sesses one  which  burns  there  with  a clear- 
er gemlike  flame  than  in  any  other  place. 
This  attribute  is  a policy,  a policy  which 
is  adhered  to  at  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances.  The  most  canny  storekeep- 
er follows  its  dictates,  and  the  most  shift- 
less. When  buying  tickets  at  the  railroad 
station,  or  in  paying  bills  at  the  hotel, 
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the  policy  is  observed.  When  making 
sundry  purchases  at  the  confectionery,  or 
when  buying  stamps  and  cards  at  the 
postoffice,  one  may  be  sure  to  see  this 
policy  in  operation.  All  are  meticulous 
in  its  observance. 

In  fact,  it  is  a policy  so  deeply  rooted 
in  custom  and  tradition  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  its  extirpation  would  be 
fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  social 
structure.  Just  as  in  many  American  es- 
tablishments, one  may  see  in  the  em- 
ployees’ room  a sign  with  the  text,  “Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,”  so  we  may  infer 
that  on  the  Riviera  the  standard  is  prom- 
inently displayed  “Short  changing  is  the 
best  policy.” 

Hotel  Registration 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  Europe  as 
signing  in  the  hotel  register  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  and  then  taking  possession. 
For  the  alleged  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  will 
have  to  go  through  so  many  formalities, 
and  sign  so  many  statements  that  they 
may  well  resolve  to  sign  under  their  real 
names.  But  if  they  decide  to  go  through 
with  it,  they  must  first  give  their  name, 
address,  and  nationality,  from  where  they 
have  come,  and  to  where  they  are  go- 
ing; their  age,  marriage  date,  where 
married  and  number  of  children;  how 
long  they  will  stay  at  the  present  address, 
and  how  long  in  the  country.  Finally, 
many  of  these  statements  are  checked  up 
by  the  passport. 

Of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
answers  will  not  corroborate  the  pass- 
port. But  the  hotel  keeper  of  the  small 
European  hotel  is  a most  accommodat- 
ing person.  He  encourages  them  to  sign 
the  blanks  truthfully,  but,  realizing  the 
financial  straits  of  the  poor  American 
tourist,  puts  up  an  imaginary  barrier  and 
winks  at  their  sharing  a room  or  an  apart- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be  . 


Statistics  of  an  Average  Day  in  Paris 

In  an  average  day  in  the  heart  of  New 
York,  the  stroller  is  approached  several 
times  by  men  who  ask  for  a handout.  In 
Paris,  one  is  not  usually  solicited  in  this 
manner.  The  statistics  are  edifying.  For 
a man  dressed  as  an  American,  and  who 
strolls  leisurely  down  the  boulevard,  finds 
himself  at  frequent  intervals  refusing  the 
art  postal  cards  offered  by  a Parisian. 
One  will  never  realize  what  postcards 
have  been  passed  off  in  the  name  of  art 
until  he  sees  those  offered  by  the  Paris 
vendor.  On  warm  summer  days  the  well- 
dressed  American  has  ten  to  fifteen  op- 
portunities to  purchase  these  enlightening 
souvenirs. 

Besides  this,  in  certain  popular  parts 
of  Paris,  the  American,  if  he  is  at  all  par- 
ticular in  his  choice  of  feminine  company, 
will  disengage  his  arm  from  that  of  a 
Parisienne  from  five  to  ten  times  a day. 
If  this  is  difficult,  the  simple  statement 
“Je  n’ai  pas  d’argent, ” is  quite  effective 
if  said  with  a hopeless  gesture.  And  it 
takes  a great  deal  of  practice  to  make  a 
gesture  really  hopeless. 

The  Deutches  Museum 

Munich,  Bavaria,  houses  the  most  ex- 
traordinary scientific  museum  in  the 
world.  If  all  physical  signs  of  civilization 
were  removed  from  the  earth,  and  the 
Deutches  Museum  alone  remained,  the 
hypothetical  invading  Martian  could  form 
an  entirely  adequate  picture  of  the  tech- 
nology which  had  been  destroyed. 

But  the  curious  thing  about  the 
Deutches  Museum  is  that  it  does  not  fol- 
low the  usual  museum  practice  of  putting 
everything  in  glass  cases.  Everything  can 
be  seen  and  touched,  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  everything  works.  We 
see  working  models  and  full-sized  ma- 
chines tracing  the  evolution  of  windmills, 
of  water  wheels,  of  heat  engines.  We 
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hike  through  the  long  passageway  of  coal, 
salt  and  copper  mines.  And  in  the  base- 
ment, we  walk  on  the  promenade  deck  of 
an  ocean  liner,  which  is  passing  a per- 
fect panorama  of  Rio  De  Janiero. 

In  another  section,  we  see  all  the  tech- 
nical devices  used  in  the  home.  Stoves, 
electrical  appliances,  fixtures  of  all  sorts, 
and  refrigerators  are  on  display.  And, 
again,  everything  works.  No  one  objects 
when  the  visitor  fills  bath  tubs  or  re- 
moves ice  from  a frigidaire  for  sucking 
purposes. 

The  Isar  River 

The  Isar  river  rushes  out  of  the  Alps 
and  sweeps  past  Munich.  The  Bavarians 
are  fond  of  swimming,  and  ultilize  the 
riven  in  a curious  way.  At  a well  known 
bathing  establishment,  the  river  has  been 
confined  to  a narrow  channel  fifty  feet 
wide  with  floor  and  walls  of  concrete.  As 
a result  the  river  rushes  through  this 
sluiceway  with  redoubled  velocity. 

The  swimmers  jump  in  at  one  end  of 
the  channel  and  are  carried  down  at  ex- 
press train  speed  into  the  nets  at  the 
other  end.  It  is  great  sport.  A trout  or  a 
salmon  might  make  it,  but  there  is  yet  to 
be  born  a man  who  can  swim  from  the 
end  of  the  sluiceway  to  the  beginning. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river,  there  are 
sloping  wooden  platforms  where  the  sun- 
bathers  bask  and  watch  the  fun. 

Since  it  is  a public  resort,  decorum  is 
maintained,  as  seen  by  the  fact  that  men 
wear  trunks,  and  the  women  trunks  and 
bandeaus.  Nudists  are  not  allowed  in 
public  but  only  in  exclusive  clubs  and 
cults. 

The  Palio  at  Siena 

Twice  a year  at  Siena,  Italy,  a medie- 
val horse-race  takes  place.  From  all  cor- 
ners of  Italy  an  immense  throng  comes, 
and  fills  the  great  square.  Every  town  of 
importance  enters  a horse,  a rider  and 


many  squires  and  flag-bearers,  all  dressed 
in  armour  and  other  accoutrements  of 
medieval  costume. 

There  is  first  a procession  with  all  of 
the  participants  wearing  medieval  cos- 
tume. The  flag-bearers  go  through  intri- 
cate evolutions  with  their  banners,  and 
are  cheered  in  proportion  to  their  cour- 
age and  dexterity.  Then  the  course  is 
cleared  and  the  race  starts  in  earnest. 
The  ultimate  object  is  to  win,  but  the  im- 
mediate concern  is  to  unhorse  the  other 
entrants  with  staves,  arm  swings  or  tricky 
horsemanship.  Frequently  men  are  killed 
in  the  race. 

In  passing  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
the  horse  representing  the  city  of  Siena, 
is  taken  into  the  most  sanctified  chapel, 
where  the  priest  blesses  and  besprinkles 
it  with  holy  water.  If,  by  any  chance,  the 
horse  misbehaves,  it  is  deemed  a portent 
of  great  significance. 

A Policy  of  Encouragement 

Near  the  north  Austrian  border,  there 
is  an  overhead  cable  mountain  railroad 
which  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  Zug- 
spitze,  10,300  feet  in  altitude.  The  visi- 
tor purchases  a ticket  and  seats  himself 
precariously  in  the  frail  shell-like  basket. 
Silently  the  contraption  starts;  the  wheels 
roll  up  the  cable,  which  is  tilted  at  an 
angle  of  seventy  degree.  Irresistably,  one 
is  drawn  up  over  the  ridges,  and  through 
the  mist.  But  the  traveler  tires  of  looking 
at  the  scenery,  and  presently  examines 
his  ticket.  He  pauses  and  shudders.  For, 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  ticket,  the  com- 
pany consoles  the  ticket-holder  with  the 
information  that  in  case  of  death,  the 
passenger’s  family  is  compensated  to  the 
equivalent  of  $535.00  in  American  mon- 
ey, but  that  in  case  of  permanent  injury, 
the  passengers  receives  the  sum  of  $1,070 
as  a solace.  By  this  time  the  car  has 
reached  the  higher  levels  and  the  prevail- 
ing winds  buffet  it  unmercifully.  Mid  the 
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groaning  of  cables,  and  the  warping  of 
the  frail  basket,  the  traveler  has  time  to 
contemplate  how  he  would  collect  from 
the  company  in  the  eventuality  that  he 
was  only  temporarily  maimed. 

The  Nimes  Coliseum 

At  Nimes,  in  the  Province  section  of 
southern  France,  there  is  a coliseum,  in- 
herited from  Roman  times  and  still  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation.  At  pres- 
ent, it  seats  26,000  comfortably. 

In  Roman  times,  it  was  the  scene  of 
bloody  gladiatorial  combat,  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  crazed  multitude.  At 
present,  this  same  coliseum  is  used  for 
bull  fights  at  frequent  intervals.  The  same 
instinct  is  thus  satisfied.  Oh!  civilization, 
where  is  thy  progress?  Does  it  lie  in  the 
substitution  of  bulls  for  men?  But  wait, 
when  night  comes  on,  a different  scene 
presents  itself.  A screen  is  unfolded  at 
one  end  of  the  arena,  and  the  multitude 
gaze  upon  phantom  figures  which  flit 
across  it. 

The  audience  gaze  hungrily  at  the  cin- 
ema. Yes,  in  this  must  lie  the  moral  prog- 
ress of  civilization.  We  have  advanced 
from  a vicarious  blood  lust  to  a similar 
feeling  in  relation  to  sex. 

Obeying  the  Law  at  Nimes 

Bull-fighting  is  prohibited  in  all  parts 
of  France,  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  at  Nimes.  How 
is  this  possible  you  ask?  Oh,  it  is  all  very 
simple. 

When  the  amphitheatre  is  filled,  and 
the  bull-fighting  is  about  to  begin,  the 
manager  of  the  show  enters  the  arena  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  police  officer. 
They  walk  to  the  center  of  the  arena  and 
bow  to  each  other,  amid  the  general  ap- 
plause of  the  audience.  Then  the  manag- 
er is  presented  with  a warrant  and  is 
fined  on  the  spot.  He  pays  the  nominal 


fine,  and  walks  out  with  the  officer,  both 
in  the  best  of  spirits.  They  go  to  their 
choice  seats,  and  now  the  program  may 
begin.  When  a law  becomes  a dead  let- 
ter, what  can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  establishment  of  a ceremony  around 
it? 

Conservative  Italy 

Italians  in  America  are  not  known  for 
their  formality  in  dress  and  for  conserva- 
tism in  style.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  Italy. 
Even  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  coats 
and  vests  are  essential  at  even  the  most 
humble  restaurant.  Women  are  obliged 
to  wear  long  sleeves  and  dresses  in  all 
churches,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  men 
are  ordered  off  even  the  most  ramshackle 
street  car  if  they  are  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 

The  Inn  River  at  Innsbruck 

There  is  a town  in  Tyrol,  which,  though 
far  away  from  any  sea,  daily  gives  its 
sons  and  daughters  an  opportunity  to 
promenade  as  on  a ship  running  through 
the  waves.  For,  when  the  light  is  dimmed 
at  the  close  of  day,  and  the  shadows  have 
lengthened  to  infinity,  the  walk  along  the 
river  feels  the  tread  of  many  busy  feet. 
The  river  has  great  volume,  but  withal, 
extraordinary  speed.  It  sweeps  down  in 
its  stately  manner  and  renders  a perfect 
illusion  of  solidity.  Hence,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  walker  feels,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, that  the  promenade  upon  which 
he  is  walking  is  the  moving  body;  and, 
plowing  through  the  water,  is  carrying 
him  along  as  on  a ship. 

Keep  to  the  Left 

It  is  well  known  that  the  traffic  keeps 
to  the  left  in  England,  but  it  is  little 
known  why  this  is  so.  We  see  the  present 
day  mechanical  creations  rolling  down 
the  roads,  and  little  realize  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  their  movement  were 
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arrived  at  long  ago,  in  fact  during  the 
time  when  knights  were  bold,  and  ladies 
fair;  and  the  rich  traveler  the  object  of 
the  covetous  eyes  of  the  first  highway- 
man who  approached  him  on  the  road. 
In  those  heroic  times,  walls  bounded  the 
road  on  both  sides.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  if  the  traveler  kept  to  the  right,  he 
would  be  attacked  from  his  unprotected 
left  side;  since,  he  would  usually  wield  his 
sword  with  his  right  hand.  But,  if  he  kept 
to  the  left,  the  wall  would  protect  his  left 
side,  and  allow  him  to  use  his  sword  arm 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  England  were 
not  bandit-ridden  in  early  days,  she  might 
well  keep  to  the  right  now,  with  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Tango 

Avignon,  France  owes  a great  part  of 
its  present  fame  to  the  bridge  upon  which 
the  jolly  monks  used  to  dance  when  not 
in  attendance  on  the  Pope.  Many  of  us 
have  sung  in  our  childhood  the  song  with 
the  words: 

“Sur  le  pont,  Avignon 
on  y danse,  on  y danse.” 

And,  of  course,  this  ditty  refers  to  the 
far-famed  bridge.  The  bridge,  unfor- 
tunately, is  now  broken  in  two;  but,  ap- 
propriately, near  where  the  eastern  ap- 
proach used  to  run,  is  a pavilion  where 
the  present  day  Avignonettes  trip  the 
light  fantastic.  Although  they  dance  quite 
differently,  these  sons  and  daughters  of 
Avignon  are  keeping  up  the  dance  tra- 
dition in  a vigorous  way. 

There  were  hundreds  dancing  when 
the  fox  trot  was  being  played.  But  then  a 
soft  languid  Tango  started  and  the  visi- 
tor thought  that  only  a few  couples  would 
venture  to  take  the  floor.  On  the  con- 
trary, a tremendous  throng  mounted  the 
platform,  and  all  danced  as  though  they 
were  native  to  the  Argentine. 


Wounded  War  Veterans 

Many  Frenchmen  were  pitifully  wound- 
ed during  the  war.  They  suffered  greatly 
in  mind  and  body,  but  now,  on  all  sides, 
benefits  are  being  heaped  upon  them. 
Great  effort  is  made  to  employ  those 
who  are  employable  and  sufficient  pen- 
sions are  given  to  those  who  are  not.  But 
aside  from  this,  they  are  looked  at  with 
respect  and  even  adulation,  and  in  a 
thousand  concrete  ways,  the  country  shows 
its  gratitude. 

In  busses  and  trains,  there  are  seats 
specifically  reserved  for  them,  which  oth- 
ers are  obliged  to  yield  when  the  veterans 
approach.  All  over  the  land,  special  prices 
are  quoted  at  cinema  and  theatre  for  the 
wounded  veterans.  In  most  cases,  the  re- 
duction is  large.  In  many  places,  restau- 
rants and  hotels  offer  them  discounts.  In 
such  ways  as  these,  their  lot  is  made  easier 
and  even  pleasant. 

Theatre  Topics 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  a universal 
practice  to  charge  the  top  price  for  orches- 
tra seats.  In  England  this  policy  does  not 
hold.  The  English  have  inherited  a disdain 
for  the  so-called  pit  from  Shakespearean 
times,  and,  as  a result,  the  highest-priced 
seats  are  found  in  the  first  balcony.  In 
France,  the  orchestra  seats  are  the  most 
expensive,  but  at  the  cinema  a plan  of 
merciless  logic  is  used.  The  orchestra  seats 
which  are  nearest  the  screen  are  the  cheap- 
est. These  are  the  seats  in  which  one  must 
tilt  his  head  at  an  extreme  angle  in  order 
to  view  the  screen.  The  seats  at  the  ex- 
treme rear  of  the  orchestra  are  next  in 
price,  and  the  seats  in  the  middle  distance 
are  the  most  expensive. 

At  the  theatre,  the  variation  in  price 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive 
seats  is  much  wider  than  in  America.  Thus, 
at  the  Folies  Bergere,  the  higher-priced 
seats  are  now  on  a par  with  those  at  lav- 
ish American  reviews,  but  standing  room, 
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directly  behind  the  orchestra,  cost  but 
forty  cents.  Similarly,  at  the  Paris  opera, 
prices  range  from  seven  dollars  to  a mod- 
est twenty  cents  in  the  sixth  balcony.  Thus 
we  may  well  be  justified  in  saying  that 
there  is  more  consideration  in  Europe  for 
those  who  can  ill  afford  even  moderate 
prices  for  entertainment. 

English  Taxis 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  visitor  on  entering 
London,  is  the  old-fashioned  English  taxi. 
Square  as  any  box,  with  flat  top,  thin  tires, 
and  clumsy  mud-guards,  the  taxi  is  a per- 
fect replica  of  any  ante-bellum  horseless 
carriage.  Contrary  to  the  American  prac- 
tice, there  are  no  yearly  color  scheme 
changes.  On  the  contrary,  the  taxis  pres- 
ent the  same  drab  appearance  year  in  and 
year  out.  The  English  claim  that  their  taxis 
can  be  spotted  a great  distance  off.  With- 
out doubt,  we  could  see  a 1910  model 
car  from  quite  a distance  in  Fifth  Avenue 
traffic,  but  who  wants  to  get  into  it?  The 
Britishers  say  that  their  taxis  can  turn 
around  in  a very  small  radius;  but  if  that 
is  any  criterion  who  don’t  they  go  back 
to  a vehicle  of  still  smaller  turning  radius, 
— the  horse  and  buggy? 

Carrying  Bread 

In  Paris,  the  “little  father  can  frequent- 
ly be  seen  trudging  through  the  streets 
carrying  a loaf  of  French  bread.  Paper  is 
scarce  in  France,  and  so  the  bread  is 
usually  carried  unwrapped.  Its  entire 
three-foot  length  is  quite  visible  to  the 
passer-by,  but  the  owner  walks  past  un- 
abashed. The  bread  is  exposed  to  all  the 
forces  of  the  elements.  Time  and  again 
snow,  sleet  or  rain  touches  its  surface,  but 
the  owner  is  not  concerned.  Occasionally 
the  force  of  gravity  acts  upon  the  loaf,  and 
the  bread  bounces  on  the  sidewalk  or  into 
the  gutter.  But,  again,  the  owner  is  not 
concerned,  he  calmly  picks  up  the  bread 


and  wipes  off  on  his  trousers  any  dirt  ac- 
cumulated in  the  misadventure. 

Advertising 

It  is  well  known  that  dogs  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden  in  the  Low  Countries. 
But  in  Belgium,  still  another  use  is  made 
of  our  canine  friends.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  baker  can  be  seen  riding  a bicycle 
and  dragging  behind  him  a small  cart  with 
rolls,  the  staple  of  the  European  break- 
fast. Attached  to  the  bicycle  by  a chain  is 
a dog  who  is  in  that  way  forced  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rider. 

The  rider  occasionally  speaks  to  the 
dog,  whereupon  the  animal  starts  a loud 
and  prolonged  barking  fit.  Thus,  the 
whole  neighborhood  is  awakened,  and  all 
know  that  the  baker  is  near. 

Tea  Drinking 

When  five  o’clock  approaches  in  Eng- 
land, all  work  ceases.  People  of  leisure 
stop  playing  cards,  or  return  from  the 
hunt;  shop-keepers  retire  into  the  rear 
room;  ditch-diggers  halt  in  their  labors. 
All  partake  of  the  universal  English  bev- 
erage, tea. 

But  do  not  be  misled  by  the  term  tea’, 
for  this  is  only  a pretext  for  the  English 
to  foregather.  Tea  really  consists  of  sand- 
wiches, fish,  cakes  and  buns;  and  the  tea 
is  but  an  incident.  Those  who  miss  tea 
really  miss  a meal.  The  lot  of  a railroad 
engineer  is  hardly  a merry  one. 

Conspiracy? 

In  France,  wine  is  the  universal  bever- 
age. When  the  country  was  in  a less  ad- 
vanced stage,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
good  drinking  water,  and  wine  achieved 
its  dominant  position.  But  now,  sanitary 
engineering  has  so  far  advanced  that  an 
adequate  water  supply  of  good  quality  can 
be  obtained.  The  people,  however,  must 
not  learn  to  drink  water  as  this  would  be 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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How  Much  Do  College 
Students  Learn? 


The  Dean  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity tells  us  in  this  ar- 
ticle reprinted  by  courtesy 
of  THE  NORTH  AMER- 
ICAN REVIEW. 


IT  would  seem  offhand  as  if  a college 
student  should  learn  a good  deal  in  his 
four  years.  Throughout  that  period  he 
attends  classes  of  some  sort — lectures,  re- 
citations, or  laboratory  periods — from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a week; 
and  college  catalogues  commonly  state 
that  each  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture  re- 
quires two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 
As  a general  statement  that  is,  of  course, 
absurd,  for  two  reasons:  subjects  vary 
greatly  in  difficulty,  and  students  differ 
greatly  in  ability.  So  the  mathematical 
conclusion  that  all  college  students  spend 
forty-five  hours  a week  or  more  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits  does  not  actually  follow 
— and  probably  it  shouldn’t. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  every  college 
student — even  the  athlete  or  other  "cam- 
pus leader  — must  do  some  appreciable 
amount  of  studying  pretty  regularly  if  he 
is  to  stay  in  college.  Because  he  is  con- 
stantly being  checked  up.  Every  few 
weeks  he  must  face  quizzes,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  of  sixteen  weeks  a 
final  examination,  in  every  subject;  in 
which  tests  he  must  retail  at  some  length 
the  information  he  has  acquired  from  lec- 
tures, textbooks,  outside  reading,  and  lab- 
oratory exercises.  It  would  seem  that  the 
cumulative  result  of  this  process  over  four 
years  should  be  considerable,  that  when 
the  senior  in  cap  and  gown  receives  his 
sheepskin  from  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege he  should  be  a fairly  well-informed 
young  man — within  reasonable  limits  suit- 
ed to  his  years,  a man  of  learning.  And 
if  knowledge  is  power,  if  with  increase 
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of  knowledge  goes  increase  of  under- 
standing and  wisdom,  then  he  should  be 
in  some  degree  really  educated.  Parents 
and  the  general  public  and  even  profes- 
sors and  deans — except  a few  cynics  and 
pessimists — have  assumed  that  this  result 
does  indeed  follow. 

But  now  comes  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
announcing  in  its  Annual  Report  for 
1930,  certain  preliminary  results  of  an 
investigation  called  the  Pennsylvania 
Study,  which  results — taken  at  their  face 
value — seem  to  show  that  college  students 
learn  practically  nothing,  that  seniors 
within  a month  of  graduation  are  nearly 
as  ignorant  as  freshmen,  and  in  some  im- 
portant fields  even  more  so! 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Study  is  an  "inquiry  into  the  re- 
lations of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion,” in  which  forty-odd  Pennsylvania 
colleges  and  eighteen  public  school  sys- 
tem (including  Pittsburgh)  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
The  programme  upon  which  these  more 
than  sixty  co-workers  are  engaged  is  laid 
out  over  a period  of  seven  years.  It  in- 
volves following  the  educational  progress 
of  some  12,500  pupils  who  entered  the 
seventh  grade  in  September,  1928, 
through  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
(grades  7-12)  until  they  graduate  from 
the  high  school  in  June,  1934;  and  also 
following  the  educational  progress  of  sev- 
eral thousand  high  school  graduates  of 
1928  through  the  cooperating  Pennsylva- 
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nia  colleges  until  they  receive  degrees  in 
June,  1932. 

The  plan  adopted  in  following  the 
progress  of  the  college  group — the  high 
school  graduates  of  1928  who  will  fin- 
ish their  college  courses  in  I 932 — includes 
giving  the  entire  group,  at  several  stages, 
what  are  known  as  objective  or  new-type 
tests  of  their  intellectual  achievement  at 
each  stage.  Two  of  these  tests  have  al- 
ready been  given,  the  first  in  May,  1928, 
when  the  students  in  question  were  high 
school  seniors,  the  second  in  May,  1930, 
towards  the  close  of  their  sophomore  year 
in  college.  The  third  is  to  be  given  in  May, 
1932,  just  before  they  graduate.  Thus 
we  shall  eventually  have  a definite  record 
of  the  progress  of  this  group,  and  of  each 
individual  member  of  the  group,  clear 
through  the  college  course,  and  shall  cer- 
tainly learn  a great  deal  more  than  any 
one  has  ever  known  before  about  the  ac- 
tual fruits  of  a college  education,  at  least 
in  this  somewhat  fundamental  matter  of 
definite  knowledge  acquired  and  retained. 
But  meanwhile  we  already  have,  from  the 
Sophomore  Test  of  1930,  the  curious  and 
disconcerting  results  cited  above. 

Among  the  forty-odd  colleges  cooper- 
ating with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  there 
were  six  inquisitive  and  audacious  institu- 
tions which  decided  to  give  the  Sopho- 
more Test  not  merely  to  their  sophomores 
but  to  all  four  college  classes.  They 
wanted  to  find  out  how  much  better  the 
sophomores  would  do  than  the  freshmen, 
and  how  much  better  the  seniors  would 
do  than  the  sophomores,  on  exactly  the 
same  test.  They  are  probably  somewhat 
startled  by  the  answer  they  have  ob- 
tained. 

For  a proper  understanding  of  that 
answer  a brief  description  of  the  Test  it- 
self is  necessary. 

The  so-called  objective  or  new-type 
tests  are  very  different  from  the  old  sub- 
jective or  essay  type  of  school  and  college 


examination.  The  old  kind  consists  usually 
of  five  or  ten  questions,  in  answering  each 
of  which  the  student  must  write  at  least 
a paragraph  and  often  a longish  article  or 
essay.  The  grading  of  such  answers  is  ne- 
cessarily arbitrary,  a matter  of  subjective 
judgment  and  impression.  It  has  been 
found  by  trial  that  no  two  teachers  can 
read  the  same  examination  paper  and  ex- 
pect, except  by  rare  chance,  to  hit  exactly 
th  e same  total  grade.  The  differences  of 
evaluation  may  occasionally  range  from 
an  honor  grade  to  actual  failure. 

The  new-type  examination  contains  a 
much  larger  number  of  questions,  at  least 
fifty,  usually  several  hundred,  so  phrased 
that  the  student  can  answer  them  nearly  as 
fast  as  he  can  read  them,  by  writing  “yes’ 
or  “no  or  making  a plus  sign  or  a minus 
sign  in  spaces  provided  in  the  margin,  or 
by  underlining  a single  word  or  phrase 
out  of  several  alternatives  presented.  The 
questions  all  deal  with  known  and  accept- 
ed matters  of  fact,  so  that  the  answers 
are  indisputably  right  or  wrong.  Conse- 
quently any  one  provided  with  a key  can 
mark  or  score  the  papers,  and,  aside  from 
purely  clerical  errors,  which  can  be 
checked  and  corrected,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible variation  in  the  result.  Subjective 
differences  of  evaluation  are  eliminated. 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  new-type  ex- 
aminations are  much  superior  to  the  older 
kind,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring different  students  or  different 
groups. 

The  Carnegie  Sophomore  Test  of  1930 
was  an  unusually  extensive  one.  It  con- 
tained over  3,000  new-type  questions, 
and  was  given  in  five  three-hour  sessions 
during  five  half  days.  It  included: 

( 1 ) An  intelligence  test,  similar  in 
kind  to  the  intelligence  tests  which  many 
up  to  date  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  now  using. 

(2)  A “general  culture”  test,  which 
Dr.  William  S.  Learned,  who  with  Dr. 
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Ben  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  University  is 
in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Study,  de- 
scribes as  “ranging  from  very  simple  to 
very  difficult,  over  the  following  fields: 
general  science,  290  questions;  foreign  lit- 
erature, 330;  fine  arts,  250;  and  general 
history  and  social  studies,  340”  — total, 
1,210  questions.  “The  knowledge  re- 
quired for  success  in  this  section  of  the 
test,”  says  Dr.  Learned  (in  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  Report),  “would  nowhere  ap- 
pear as  organized  college  courses.  The 
questions  were  prepared,  however,  by 
experienced  university  teachers  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  testing  such  knowl- 
edge as  one  would  expect  to  find  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year  as  the  result  of 
reading  and  study  both  within  and  with- 
out the  limits  of  formal  courses.  The  ex- 
amination is  believed  to  offer  a fair  meas- 
ure of  thepermanent  increment,  the  effec- 
tive accumulations,  attributable  to  a stu- 
dent’s desire  really  to  assimilate  the  ideas 
that  constitute  an  academic  education  as 
contrasted  with  the  urge  merely  to  pos- 
sess a degree  as  the  result  of  having  se- 
cured credits  in  a sufficient  number  of 
semester  courses.” 

(3)  Five  tests  in  subjects  which  are  reg- 
ularly covered  by  formal  college  courses: 
English,  450  questions;  mathematics,  220; 
foreign  language,  about  325;  social  sci- 
ences, about  200;  and  natural  sciences, 
about  300.  In  the  last  three  fields  the 
student  chose  one  of  four  languages,  one 
of  four  social  sciences,  and  one  of  five 
natural  sciences,  in  which  to  be  exam- 
ined. 

So  much  for  the  Test,  which,  1 think  it 
will  be  granted,  was  about  as  inclusive 
and  thorough  as  could  well  be  desired. 
Now  for  the  unexpected  and  striking  re- 
sults in  the  six  colleges  which  gave  the 
Test  to  all  four  classes. 

The  accomanying  table,  from  the  Car- 
negie Report,  gives  the  median  test  scores, 
for  the  four  classes  in  one  of  those  six 


colleges,  in  the  common  subjects  (omit- 
ting the  foregn  languages,  social  sciences, 
and  natural  sciences,  among  which  a 
choice  was  offered). 


Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior  Senior 

Intelligence  test  

56 

57 

57 

58 

English  total  

227 

218 

211 

221 

Spelling  

31 

30 

28 

30 

Grammar  

30 

31 

29 

29 

Punctuation  

31 

29 

29 

31 

Vocabulary  

60 

58 

58 

58 

Literature  

73 

71 

70 

72 

Mathematics  

53 

52 

51 

49 

General  culture  total  . . 

265 

285 

302 

289 

General  Science  .... 

74 

77 

87 

86 

Foreign  literature  . . 

58 

64 

69 

68 

Fine  Arts 

56 

55 

59 

60 

History  and  social 

studies  

81 

81 

80 

79 

To  get  the  full 

effect 

O 

f this  table 

, com- 

pare  the  Senior 

column 

with 

the 

Fresh- 

man  column.  There  is  nowhere  any  sub- 
stantial gain.  In  the  English  total  and  in 
mathematics  there  is  even  a steady  fall- 
ing off,  except  that  the  seniors  seem  to 
stage  a partial  come-back  in  English  in  the 
final  year. 

Dr.  Learned  comments  as  follows: 
“The  intelligence  tests  reveal  approxi- 
mately uniform  mental  ability,  as  one 
would  expect  . . . English  shows  a loss 
in  total  score  of  more  than  six  points,  and 
that  loss  is  not  merely  in  the  mechanics 
of  English,  where  some  might  consider  it 
excusable,  but  in  literature  and  even  in 
vocabulary,  where  it  goes  to  the  very 
core  of  the  educational  purpose.  The  peak 
of  literary  knowledge,  both  of  words  and 
of  books,  is  apparently  reached  in  the 
freshman  year;  fifty-three  per  cent  of 
the  college  seniors  tested  in  English  lit- 
erature and  vocabulary  stood  lower  than 
the  median  freshman.  Even  mathematics 
shows  a less  serious  decline,  although  all 
would  probably  agree  that,  whether  de- 
sirable or  not,  a gradual  deterioration  in 
that  subject  (among  students  not  con- 
tinuing it)  is  reasonable.” 

Then  he  turns  from  the  situation  in  the 
single  college  represented  in  the  table  to 
"the  general  aggregate  of  scores  in  the  six 
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institutions,’’  covering  about  1,700  can- 
didates for  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  “finds 
very  similar  conditions:  senior  scores 
slightly  higher,  but  everywhere  enor- 
mous overlapping  and  variability. 

“Mathematics  exhibits  a consistent 
backward  movement  with  increase  of  var- 
iability in  the  senior  year.  In  a test  with 
200  points  the  class  medians  run: 
60,  55,  50  and  47. 

“The  mechanical  elements  of  English — 
spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation — 
were  tested  on  a proof-reading  passage 
and  are  virtually  stationary  at  30  points 
out  of  a possible  maximum  of  50.  There 
is  a two-point  increase  in  spelling.  Litera- 
ture shows  a gain  of  one  point  in  200  and 
vocabulary  a gain  of  about  five  words  in 
the  1 00  assigned.  The  latter  were  all 
words  familiar  to  any  well-educated  per- 
son, and  the  test  required  merely  the  rec- 
ognition of  a synonym  among  four  op- 
tions. Out  of  the  group  of  431  seniors 
th  ere  were  43,  or  1 0 per  cent,  whose 
maximum  score  was  35  out  of  the  100 
words  designated  — a well-submerged 
tenth. 

“In  the  four  fields — general  science, 
foreign  literature,  fine  arts,  and  general 
history — which  have  been  described  as 
consistuting  the  test  in  general  culture, 
the  median  scores  do  indeed  advance 
somewhat  in  the  successive  class-groups 
but  the  difference  means  little.  In  general 
science  39  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  did 
better  than  the  median  senior;  in  foreign 
literature,  about  24  per  cent;  in  fine  arts, 
36  per  cent;  and  in  general  history  38  per 
cent  of  the  freshmen  secured  scores  in  ex- 
cess of  the  median  senior  performance.  In 
the  test  as  a whole,  30  per  cent  of  the  sen- 
iors were  below  the  freshman  median, 
while  about  the  same  proportion  of  fresh- 
men outdid  the  senior  median.  The  here- 
tofore pardonable  and  undisproved  con- 
viction of  the  fourth-year  man  that  any 


senior  must  of  necessity  be  wiser  than  any 
freshman  should  apparently  undergo  re- 
vision.” 

Dr.  Learned  seems  particularly  per- 
turbed by  the  showing  in  the  vocabulary 
test,  as  he  well  may  be  in  view  of  increas- 
ing evidence  to  the  effect  that  copiousness 
and  accuracy  of  vocabulary  constitute  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  all  measures  of 
intellectual  development  and  capacity. 

“As  for  vocabulary,’  he  says,  “partic- 
ularly the  literary  vocabulary,  the  effect 
of  college  on  the  world  supply  of  the  or- 
dinary student  appears  to  be  almost  ne- 
gligible and  in  some  cases  positively  in- 
jurious. The  story  of  the  test  to  the  effect 
that  the  average  college  senior  recognizes 
only  61  out  of  100  words  in  familiar  use 
by  educated  people  as  compared  with  56 
recognized  by  freshmen  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  familiar  poverty  of  campus 
langauge,  the  absence  of  conversation  on 
subjects  of  study,  and  the  dearth  of  gen- 
eral reading  on  the  part  of  students.  A 
student  out  of  the  lower  quarter  of  this 
senior  group,  in  a paper  completed  with 
meticulous  pains,  recognizes  only  23  out 
of  the  100  words  correctly,  is  ignorant  of 
such  words  as  inert,  lenient,  baffle,  and 
immerse;  thinks  that  culpable  means  ten- 
der, that  declivity  means  climate,  and  that 
demure  means  abject.  Yet  she  is  about  to 
graduate  from  an  accredited’  college  and 
is  earning  one  of  her  senior  credits  in  a 
course  in  the  'American  Drama.  To  a 
senior  with  average  score  the  word  be- 
nighted means  weary,  recreant  means  di- 
verting, and  spurious  means  foamy.  Pos- 
sibly the  fact  that  he  takes  the  word  assi- 
duous to  mean  foolish  may  help  explain 
his  case. 

How  can  these  devastating  results  be 
explained  or  interpreted? 

Certain  people — including,  1 regret  to 
say,  some  college  professors  and  admin- 
istrators— are  inclined  to  answer  that  such 
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results  are  unimportant,  because,  they 
say,  a test  of  this  kind  measures  only  fac- 
tual knowledge  — “mere  knowledge,’ 
they  are  likely  to  call  it — which  is  by  no 
means  the  principal  thing  we  are  after  in 
liberal  education. 

Well,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  Car- 
negie Test  does  not  directly  measure  reas- 
oning power,  capacity  for  expression,  lit- 
erary or  other  esthetic  appreciation,  or 
ethical  idealism.  And  let  it  be  granted, 
also,  that  such  outcomes  are  the  ultimate 
goal,  that  “mere  knowledge’’  is  not  in  it- 
self sufficient  or  very  valuable,  in  short, 
that  a student  might  conceivably  make  a 
splendid  showing  in  such  a test  and  re- 
main essentially  uneducated — illogical  in 
his  thinking,  inarticulate,  stolid  before 
beauty,  and  unsocial  in  behavior. 

Does  this  concession,  then,  nullify  the 
Test?  Does  it  admit  a valid  plea  in  ex- 
tenuation for  seniors  who  are  ignoramuses 
and  the  colleges  that  produce  them? 

Not  quite.  Because,  while  knowledge 
does  not  inevitably  lead  to  the  ultimate 
desirable  outcomes,  those  outcomes  do  in- 
evitably fail  without  knowledge.  How 
can  any  student  reason  in  a vacuum?  Ex- 
press himself  when  unfamiliar  with  the 
common  counters  of  language?  Appre- 
ciate beautiful  things  which  he  has  not  ap- 
prehended? Or  even  build  up  substantial 
ideals  while  he  remains  ignorant  of  nearly 
all  those  occasions  and  problems,  historic 
and  current,  in  connection  with  which  hu- 
man ideals  have  arisen  and  without  ref- 
erence to  which  they  are  empty  phrases? 

It  comes  to  this:  a high  score  in  this 
kind  of  a test  does  not  infallibly  demon- 
strate the  attainment  of  what  we  call  a 
liberal  education;  but  a low  score  does  in- 
fallibly demonstrate  a lack  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, because  it  reveals  the  absence  of 
the  foundation  on  which  a liberal  educa- 
cation  must  stand.  Let  me  vary  the  figure. 
One  may  have  a flourishing  tree  without 


fruit,  but  one  can  not  have  fruit  without 
a tree;  knowledge — ample  and  accurate 
knowledge — is  the  tree  on  which  the  fruit 
we  call  culture  must  grow. 

Moreover,  the  flourishing  tree  which  is 
barren  is  a rare  phenomenon;  ordinarily 
such  a tree  bears  its  appointed  fruit.  And 
so  with  the  tree  of  knowledge:  real  knowl- 
edge usually  flowers  and  fruits  in  reasoned 
thinking,  self-expression,  appreciation, 
and  ideals.  After  all,  then,  a knowledge 
test  does,  not  directly,  but  indirectly  and 
presumptively  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  measure  positively,  as  well  as  ne- 
gatively, the  ultimate  desirable  outcomes. 

So  1 am  afraid  we  must  grant  that  the 
evidence  is  valid  and  pretty  damning. 

But  some  one  may  remember  the 
many  hours  of  class  attendance,  and  not 
inconsiderable  periods  of  study  outside 
of  class,  to  which  college  students  are  sub- 
jected, as  related  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  and  may  wonder  why,  after  such 
extensive  attention  to  books  and  studies 
over  four  long  years,  so  many  young 
men  and  women  have  so  little  to  show 
for  it. 

There  are  least  two  causes  contribu- 
tory to  this  futile  result.  The  one  which 
Dr.  Learned  stresses  most  is  the  curious 
organization  of  the  whole  programme  of 
studies  in  American  colleges  on  the  basis 
of  isolated  semester  courses  with  the  ac- 
companying credits. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  course,  as  we 
know  it,  came  into  being  some  fifty  to 
sixty  years  ago  with  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  fixed  curricula — which  were  un- 
doubtedly narrow,  but  were  at  least  cu- 
mulative, with  definite  objectives — in  fa- 
vor of  free  electives.  Under  the  plan  of 
free  electives,  as  originally  practiced  at 
Harvard  and  elsewhere,  each  student 
might  study  anything  he  pleased,  and  as 
much  or  as  little  of  it  as  he  pleased.  Ac- 
cordingly, something  like  our  courses  had 
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to  be  instituted.  The  whole  of  human 
knowledge  was,  as  it  were,  canned  to  be 
displayed  on  the  shelves  of  an  intellec- 
tual piggly-wiggly  for  the  attraction  of 
customers.  Since  then,  of  course,  free  elec- 
tives have  been  greatly  restricted;  stu- 
dents are  now  required  to  concentrate 
many  of  their  choices  under  “majors”  and 
"minors  and  “groups.”  But  in  the  mean- 
while both  the  managers  of  the  piggly- 
wiggly  — the  faculty  — and  the  custom- 
ers — the  students  — have  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  cans  that  it  scarcely  occurs 
to  them  to  deal  in  any  other  kind  of 
goods. 

The  extent  to  which  our  present  courses 
are  self-contained  and  insulated  against 
any  penetration  of  facts  or  ideas  from  the 
outside  is  truly  remarkable.  A student 
taking  a particular  course  understands 
that  he  must  follow  the  lectures,  read  the 
textbook,  and  at  least  skim  the  outside 
reading  prescribed  in  that  course;  at  the 
end  he  will  be  required  to  pass  a reason- 
ably searching  examination  on  that  speci- 
fic block  of  material.  But  he  is  not  ordin- 
arily required,  or  even  much  encouraged, 
to  draw  upon  data  or  concepts  with  which 
he  has  become  acquainted  in  other 
courses,  much  less  upon  material  he  may 
encounter  outside  of  purely  academic  in- 
struction — in  newspapers  or  magazines, 
in  books  or  plays,  or  in  conversation.  In 
short,  there  is  little  intellectual  free  trade, 
but  rather  a high  tariff  wall  around  each 
little  course. 

This  conception  of  courses  as  segregat- 
ed units  seems  to  be  largely  induced  and 
perpetuated  by  the  remarkable  American 
invention — unknown  elsewhere  in  the 
world  — of  credits.  When  a student  has 
passed  a course,  he  becomes  entitled  to 
a certain  number  of  these  credits  (corres- 
ponding to  the  number  of  class  periods 
per  week),  and  they  are  forthwith  record- 
ed in  the  registrar’s  office,  toward  a grand 
total  of  credits  (usually  120)  which  will 


give  him  his  degree.  Thenceforth  those 
credits  are  sacred.  They  can  never  be  in- 
validated— no  matter  if  it  is  subsequently 
appears  that  the  student  has  forgotten 
completely  the  content  of  the  course;  the 
credits  will  stand  and  count  towards 
the  degree. 

Under  this  system  the  common  attitude 
of  students  towards  their  successive  pack- 
ages of  instruction  is  neither  strange  nor 
entirely  illogical.  Many  students  when 
they  have  passed  a course  and  got  their 
credits  feel  that  they  are  “through”  with 
the  whole  matter.  They  quite  commonly 
sell  their  textbooks  and  chuck  their  notes 
in  the  waste  basket,  and  these  physical  pro- 
cedures are  only  too  accurately  symboli- 
cal of  the  accompanying  mental  proce- 
dure. As  a corollary  of  this  idea,  students 
generally  hold  that  an  instructor  has  no 
right,  in  any  quiz  or  examination  or  even 
in  a recitation,  to  call  for  any  material, 
however  relevant,  which  has  not  been  spe- 
cifically presented  in  that  particular 
course;  if  ever  this  enormity  is  perpetrat- 
ed, they  are  likely  to  appeal  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  the  dean  for  redress. 
From  the  other  side  this  new  point  of  in- 
tellectual ethics  is  amusingly  illustrated  in 
a story  which  Dr.  Learned  relates.  A 
troubled  youngster  went  up  to  the  instruc- 
tor in  charge  of  a course  examination  for 
clarification  on  a point  of  conscience.  “I 
know  the  answer  to  this  question,”  he 
said,  “but  I learned  it  in  another  course. 
Would  it  be  fair  for  me  to  use  it  here?” 

It  will  be  evident,  I think,  that  under 
this  system  and  conception  the  results 
which  the  Carnegie  Test  revealed  are  ex- 
actly what  we  might  expect.  The  seniors 
who  did  so  badly  in  that  Test  had  un- 
doubtedly all  had,  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er, a “passing”  acquaintance  with  a large 
part  of  the  facts,  terms,  and  ideas  for 
which  the  Test  called.  They  had  credits  in 
the  registrar’s  office  to  prove  this,  and  a 
few  weeks  after  the  Test  they  all  received 
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diplomas  to  tell  it  to  the  world.  But  it 
was  nearly  all  “passed”  in  a double  sense, 
leaving  no  substantial  residium,  for  def- 
inite recall  or  any  possible  use,  beyond 
what  they  had  on  the  average  when  they 
entered  as  freshmen  four  years  earlier. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  course-credit 
conception  of  knowledge  as  a series  of 
blocks,  to  be  successively  acquired  and 
separately  stored  away,  is  diametrically 
contrary  to  nature  in  this  matter  of  learn- 
ing. The  raw  data  of  knowledge  can  be- 
come a part  of  an  effective  mental  life 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  continually  wov- 
en and  interwoven  with  old  and  new  at- 
tainments, and  thus  constantly  recalled 
and  integrated  and  used,  and  carried  for- 
ward as  a growing,  living  organism.  Of 
course  there  are  in  our  colleges  students 
who  learn  in  this  way,  “self-educating  in- 
dividuals, Dr.  Learned  calls  them, 
"minds  of  high  intelligence  and  native  cu- 
riosity that  refuse  to  be  restricted;  minds 
that  knowledge  in  one  field  irresistably 
propels  into  another;  minds  to  which 
courses  and  points  earned  and  all  such 
machinery  are  negligible  because  of  na- 
tive thirst  and  appreciation  for  ideas.” 
But  the  course-credit  system  not  only  does 
nothing  to  encourage  such  valid  learning 
but  actually  inhibits  and  discredits  it.  So 
long  as  this  system  remains  entrenched  we 
may  expect  further  sorry  exhibits  of  the 
kind  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  just 
displayed  to  us. 

There  are,  of  course,  a good  many  col- 
leges which  are  fully  alive  to  the  demerits 
of  the  course-credit  system  and  which  are 
experimenting — in  general  somewhat  tim- 
idly— with  other  plans.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  is  the  honors  plan;  under 
which  selected  high-grade  students  in  the 
last  two  years  are  permitted  to  concen- 
trate in  a chosen  field  of  interest,  are 
sometimes  excused  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  course  and  credit  requirements,  and 


are  in  any  case  expected  to  supplement 
courses  by  a large  amount  of  independent 
reading;  all  in  preparation  for  a Compre- 
hensive Examination,  in  which  they  must 
be  able  to  recall  and  use  freely  all  the 
material  they  have  covered  in  the  whole 
two  years.  This  plan  certainly  encourages, 
even — so  far  as  any  mere  system  can  do 
so — requires,  the  kind  of  study  and  learn- 
ing which  has  been  described  above  as 
valid.  But  the  new  plan  is  commonly  lim- 
ited at  present  to  the  last  two  years,  and 
within  those  years  to  the  ablest  students 
(who  need  it  least),  leaving  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  and  the  more  me- 
diocre juniors  and  seniors  to  continued 
stultification  by  courses  and  credits.  It 
would  seem  that  the  principle  at  least  of 
the  honors  plan  should,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, replace  the  course-and-credit  prin- 
ciple for  all  the  students  in  all  classes. 

But  there  is  a catch  here.  The  colleges 
are  afraid  to  try  the  honors  plan  except 
with  their  very  ablest  students.  They  are 
afraid  that  most  of  the  young  men  and 
women  whom  they  now  admit  could  not 
work  under  the  plan.  These  students  can 
get  along  under  the  course-credit  system, 
where  they  need  memorize  only  small 
bodies  of  material,  which  may  be  freely 
forgotten  after  sixteen  weeks,  and  so  can 
be  carried  on,  not  with  any  noticeable  in- 
creace  of  learning  (as  the  Carnegie  Test 
has  shown)  not  towards  anything  that  can 
be  called  education,  but  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  credit  to  a degree,  which  after 
all  is  what  these  students  and  their  par- 
ents chiefly  want.  But  what  if  they  were 
confronted  as  freshmen  with  the  necessity 
of  choosing  a field  of  intellectual  interest 
in  which  to  concentrate?  Or  set  an  exten- 
sive programme  of  independent  reading? 
Or  denied  the  privilege  of  “passing”  at 
brief  intervals  parts  of  what  they  were 
supposed  to  learn,  and  required  to  carry 
it  all  in  mind  for  four  whole  years? 
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No  college  has  yet  dared  to  put  such 
questions  to  the  test  of  trial.  Because 
everybody  knows  that  a considerable  part 
of  those  college  students  who  now  attain 
degrees  would  be  simply  bewildered  by 
any  such  programme,  and  would  have  to 
give  up  and  drop  out.  Which  is  to  say  that 
we  know  they  are  not  capable  of  real  lib- 
eral education  and  so  we  provide  a sham. 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  perhaps 
even  more  fundamental  reason  for  the  de- 
plorable showing  made  in  the  Test,  name- 
ly, the  indiscriminate  admission  to  college 
at  present  of  many  students  who  lack  the 
necessary  mental  ability  and  intellectual 
interest  to  profit  by  instruction  (under 


any  plan)  at  the  college  level. 

Since  most  colleges  desire  large  enrol- 
ments and  depend  in  considerable  meas- 
ure upon  the  income  from  fees,  this  sec- 
ond point  is  particularly  difficult  to  deal 
with.  But  some  day  some  college,  amply 
endowed,  will  set  about  receiving  only 
really  first-class  minds,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly turn  those  minds  loose  from  the  be- 
ginning in  something  like  the  present  hon- 
ors courses,  with  the  honors-course  re- 
quirement that  learning  shall  be  cumula- 
tive and  alive.  It  seems  at  least  probable 
that  a Carnegie  test  given  to  the  seniors 
of  such  a college  would  yield  happier  re- 
sults. 
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Gold  and  Grades 

It  is  undoubtedly  a commonplace  that 
happiness  and  not  money  is  the  ultimate 
good.  Yet  society,  and  all  its  attendant 
evils,  forces  us  to  regard  the  obtaining  of 
material  wealth  as  the  prime,  even  the 
highest,  goal  in  life.  In  much  the  same 
manner,  students  are  everlastingly 
warned,  at  college,  that  grades  are  not  to 
be  sought.  Somehow,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  grades  will  come  to  the  person 
who  deserves,  and  shy  away  from  the  per- 
son who  seeks  them. 

Obviously  there  is  something  distinctly 
wrong  with  a system  which  affords  a de- 
lemma of  this  sort.  Either  grades,  per  se, 
mean  everything  in  college — that  is,  they 
are  truly  scales  by  which  intelligence  and 
application  may  be  judged  — or  they 
mean  nothing.  The  complacent  attitude  of 
the  faculty  in  this  regard  is  well-known, 
for  faculty  members  are  continually  ad- 
vising students  not  to  seek  after  grades, 
but  only  after  knowledge.  However,  it  is 
on  the  basis  of  grades  that  students  are 
dropped  from  the  college,  and  on  the 
same  basis  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Tau 
Beta  Pi  are  awarded.  Must  not  grades 
have  a definite  connection  with  knowl- 
edge gained?  Why  should  we  not  seek 


grades,  if  knowledge  be  added  to  us  in 
the  process?  If  grades  have  no  connec- 
tion with  knowledge,  then  why  is  not  the 
system  changed? 

Apathy  Towards  Art 

It  is  a well-worn  criticism  of  engineers 
that  they  are  distinctly  one-sided  in  intel- 
lectual makeup.  Such  a criticism,  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
will  probably  bear  some  analysis. 

At  our  University  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
general  truth  that  engineers  sneer,  both 
literally  and  figurately,  at  the  liberal  or 
cultural  subjects.  They  hate  to  be  taught 
to  read  and  appreciate  literature,  or  to 
express  themselves  properly  in  correct 
language,  because  they  cannot  see  what 
practical  benefit  can  be  derived  from 
such  pursuits.  Only  in  later  life  does  it 
become  apparent  to  them  that  they  are 
stunted,  intellectually,  by  a lack  of  all- 
around  knowledge;  they  have  pinned 
themselves  down  so  firmly  to  practicality 
at  college  that  they  have  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  an  appreciation 
and  a taste  in  the  subjects  of  culture.  The 
laboratory  is  the  workshop  of  science,  and 
the  library  is  the  workshop  of  the  arts. 
Let  us  all  remember  that  only  a full  ac- 
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quaintance  with  both  can  make  for  well- 
rounded  knowledge. 

Bridge  -Builders 

While  in  college,  the  undergraduate 
student  of  engineering  frequently  has  an 
opportunity  to  observe,  and  takes  it  upon 
himself  unsparingly  to  criticize,  the  work 
of  eminent  engineers  who  design  bridges. 
The  undergraduate  criticizes  with  impun- 
ity and  clearly  sees  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  by  men  of  vast  exper- 
ience; but,  when  the  young  engineer  gets 
out  of  college,  the  scene  changes.  Bridge- 
building is  much  more  remote  than  it  was 
at  college,  and  instead  of  having  the  op- 


portunity to  use  his  fine-spun  theories,  he 
is  relegated  to  the  drafting-board  perhaps 
indefinitely.  Does  not  error  lie  somewhere 
in  this  system? 

Value  of  College 

Besides  a possible  technical  knowledge 
and  the  acquisition  of  a broad  cultural 
background,  there  is  another  mental  con- 
tribution which  college  can  yield  its  stu- 
dents, and  that  is  an  ability  to  work  and 
the  acquisition  of  confidence  in  learning 
something  new.  Of  course,  those  men  who 
merely  try  to  get  by  will  never  receive 
this  benefit,  and  in  fact,  are  unaware  of 
its  existence. 
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Things  Don’t  Change  Much 

Ask  any  ex-convict  after 

three  years  in  jail.  by 

Harry  Warendorf,  2nd 


TWENTY-THREE  years  old,  Robert 
Huntley  had  never  worked  a day 
in  his  life.  That  is  he  had  never 
done  what  is  known  to  the  world  as  “an 
honest  day’s  work.”  One  of  eleven  slum- 
bred  children  he  had,  like  the  immortal 
Topsy,  "just  growed."  His  mother,  faded 
wife  of  a despotic  drunken  husband  had 
died  in  the  process  of  providing  her  mate 
with  the  eleventh  Huntley  and  after  her 
demise  Robert  had  been  free  to  do  as  he 
pleased  . . . andything,  so  long  as  Huntley 
senior  was  not  called  upon  to  exert  him- 
self in  his  son’s  behalf. 

Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  find  him  boarding  with  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  unique  hostelry  it  pro- 
vides for  the  accomodation  of  the  thous- 
ands of  Robert  Huntleys  which  exist,  have 
existed  and  will,  unfortunately,  continue 
to  exist,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Three  years  had  Robert  Huntley  spent 
in  the  chilly  confines  of  the  great  stone 
house  at  Ossining.  Three  black  years. 
Three  bitter  years.  "Three  lousy  years" 
...  he  called  them.  And  during  those 
three  years  he  had  had  plenty  of  time  to 
think  and  to  recall  the  steps  that  had 
brought  him  there.  Try  as  hard  as  he 
might  he  couldn’t  remember  the  time  that 
he  had  been  entirely  free  of  the  law, 
couldn’t  remember  a single  day  when  he 
could  go  out  on  the  street  like  an  ordin- 
ary citizen,  without  fearing  the  searching 
glance  of  every  passing  cop.  His  fear  and 
hatred  of  cops  and  all  they  stood  for  had 
been  with  him  ever  since,  in  his  earliest 
recallable  childhood  he  and  the  "gang” 
he  had  run  with  even  as  a child  of  six  had 
taken  to  stealing  fruit  and  candy  from  the 


peddler’s  carts  on  Mulbery  street  where 
he  had  lived.  And  as  he  grew  older  and 
progressed  from  petty  thievery  to  petit 
larceny  and  thence  upwards  he  grew  bold 
and  contemptuous;  but  always  he  was 
afraid  of  the  police. 

When  at  the  age  of  1 6,  things  got  too 
"hot”  for  him  in  New  York  he  had  trans- 
ferred his  activities  to  Long  Island  where 
he  specialized  in  robbery.  As  a second 
story  man  he  had  been  a great  success. 
Less  than  medium  height  and  wiry,  he 
could  climb  like  a cat.  Windows  were  his 
doors.  Quickly,  silently,  and  surely  he 
would  ascend  the  slenderest  drainpipe, 
vault  the  highest  porch,  jimmy  the  most 
tightly  locked  basement.  He  was  known 
to  the  underworld  as  "Pussyfoot.  For 
four  years  he  had  made  passageways  of 
burglar  proof  windows,  and  had  evaded 
the  police.  Then  his  contempt  for  the  law 
had  given  way  to  carelessness  and  vanity 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  He  was 
proud  of  his  ability,  boastful  of  his  skillful 
jobs.  It  was  then  that  he  was  caught,  hav- 
ing erroneously  concluded  that  he  was  so 
good  that  he  could  work  on  moonlit 
nights.  His  silhouette  outlined  against  the 
whiteness  of  a stuccoed  house  showed  a 
passing  policeman  that  there  was  some- 
one entering  what  never  was  intened  for 
an  entrance.  He  had  found  that  police- 
man discretly  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the 
porch  when  he  emerged,  and  as  a result 
had  spent  these  three  years  thinking 
things  over. 

And  now  he  was  getting  out,  out  into 
the  open  once  more.  Out  from  behind 
prison  bars,  away  from  the  drabness,  the 
dankness  of  the  big  house. 
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With  the  five  dollars  and  railroad  fare 
donated  by  the  State  in  the  pockets  of  his 
cheap  convict-made  suit  he  rode  hurriedly 
towards  the  train  that  would  take  him  to 
his  city  . . . New  York.  It  was  not  his  am- 
bition to  "go  straight.’’  Despite  the  cease- 
less admonitions  of  countless  social  work- 
ers who  had  visited  him  during  his  so- 
journ behind  the  bars,  Huntley  knew  that 
he  was  good  for  but  one  thing.  Honest 
labor  never  had  appealed  to  him  and 
didn’t  now.  He  was  itching  to  get  back  to 
his  old  profession  ...  to  experience  again 
that  comfortable,  self-satisfying  feeling 
that  came  to  him  after  a good  night’s 
work  neatly  done.  Never  again,  he  re- 
minded himself  for  perhaps  the  thou- 
sandth time,  would  he  allow  success  to 
make  him  careless.  Three  years  of  hard 
labor  and  soul  stifling  lonely  nights  had 
taught  him  that  the  law  was  vengeful,  and 
that  hard  was  the  lot  of  the  transgressor 
. . . if  he  were  caught. 

When  he  arrived  at  Grand  Central 
there  was  a new  sparkle  to  his  eyes.  The 
preliminary  sight  of  the  New  York  he 
knew  so  well,  the  city  of  his  birth,  brought 


back  memories  of  happier  days,  days 
filled  with  play,  and  nights  with  satisfy- 
ing, lucrative  and  thrilling  work. 

Home  again,  and  back  to  his  old  haunts. 
Things  hadn’t  changed  much.  Of  course 
there  were  new  buildings,  notably  the 
sky-touching  Empire  State  and  the  Chrys- 
ler monuments  to  progress,  and  there 
were  more  cars,  more  cabs,  more  people, 
than  ever  before.  He  smiled  as  he  passed 
Jake  Feinberg’s  place.  He  bought  his 
clothes  at  Jakes,  and  he  remembered  the 
last  suit  he  had  bought  there  just  before 
the  night  he  was  caught.  He  had  bought 
it  at  a “closing  out  sale.”  Jake  had  an- 
nounced in  three  foot  letters  that  he  was 
going  out  of  business,  that  his  entire  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  stock  was  to  be  giv- 
en away  because  a hard  hearted  landlord 
had  refused  to  renew  the  lease.  He  smiled 
because  the  sign  was  still  there,  with  a new 
coat  of  paint,  even  more  red,  more  bril- 
liant than  it  was  originally,  three  years 
ago.  As  he  swung  into  Mac’s  pool  room 
he  noticed  Finnegan  the  cop  on  the  beat, 
even  he  was  still  there.  Things  hadn’t 
changed  much  after  all. 
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No  amazing  facts  — just 
facts  you  might  not  have 
known. 


Lehigh— Believe  It  or  Not 

by 

Alumnus 


FIFTY  years  ago,  all  Lehigh  students 
were  acquainted  with  each  other. 
They  knew  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  could  write  popular  biogra- 
phies of  the  lives  of  the  Faculty.  Today  a 
student  may  spend  four  years  at  Lehigh 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  more 
than  a dozen  classmates.  He  may  know 
nothing  and  care  less  about  the  history  of 
the  buildings  in  which  he  attends  classes. 
He  may  linger  under  the  delusion  that  his 
instructors  are  “born  teachers”  and  have 
done  or  can  do  nothing  else.  It  is  for  these 
students  that  this  article  is  published. 

Believe  it  or  Not: 

Percy  Hughes,  head  of  the  department 
of  philosophy,  was  born  in  Peshawur,  Bri- 
tish India. 

Robert  M.  Smith,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  was  once  an  English  in- 
structor at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis. 

Lehigh  had  free  tuition  from  1871  un- 
til September,  1892. 

A Lehigh  student  once  won  $10,000 
for  writing  an  essay.  He  is  Dudley  Har- 
ley, B.  A.,  “30,  now  Lehigh’s  second 
Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford.  His  essay, 
"Why  Fifty  Degrees  Is  the  Danger  Point,” 
won  first  prize  in  a contest  sponsored  in 
1929,  by  the  National  Food  Preservation 
council.  While  horseback  riding  on  Fri- 
day, September  1 3,  of  that  year,  Harley 
was  thrown  and  broke  both  wrists;  while 


waiting  to  return  to  Lehigh,  he  wrote  the 
prize-winning  essay. 

The  BROWN  AND  WHITE  once  car- 
ried beer  ads. 

Jack  Petrikin’s  first  name  isn’t  John.  It 
is  Jacob. 

Taylor  Hall  is  a gift  of  Andrew  Carne- 
gie. It  is  named  for  the  late  Charles  L. 
Taylor,  E.  M.,  ’76,  a business  partner  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  a Lehigh  trustee. 

There  are  1 1 married  undergraduates 
at  Lehigh. 

Lehigh’s  first  gymnasium  was  Coppee 
Hall  erected  in  1 883.  In  1 9 1 3,  it  was  ren- 
ovated to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Price  Hall  was  once  a brewery  to  which 
Lehigh  students  went  during  vacant  per- 
iods to  quench  their  thirst. 

Morris  E.  Kanaly  is  dean  of  Lehigh  in- 
structors. He  has  been  instructor  of  physi- 
cal education  since  1921.  His  brother, 
Frank,  is  track  coach  at  Yale. 

Howard  R.  “Bosey”  Reiter,  head  of 
the  department  of  physical  education, 
whom  few  students  consider  as  a profes- 
sor, ranks  ninth  on  the  Faculty  in  point 
of  service  as  a professor. 

Associate  Dean  George  B.  Curtis  was 
assistant  professor  of  economics  from 
1920  to  1926. 
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Natt  M.  Emery,  who  is  now  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  University,  came  to  Lehigh 
in  1896  as  an  assistant  in  English.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  English  from  189  7 to 
1902  when  he  became  registrar,  an  office 
whose  duties  he  had  performed  in  con- 
junction with  his  duties  as  an  instructor 
from  1 899  until  that  time. 

Before  Lehigh’s  first  basketball  team 
made  its  appearance  during  the  season 
1901-02,  gymnastics  was  the  leading 
winter  sport;  and  Lehigh  was  represented 
by  a gym  team. 

Lehigh’s  first  basketball  team,  1 90  1 -02, 
lost  a game  to  Bucknell,  68-3. 

Chi  Phi,  in  1872,  established  the  first 
chapter  of  a national  fraternity  at  Le- 
high. No  other  fraternity  was  established 
at  Lehigh  until  1884. 

Charles  M.  McConn  is  Lehigh’s  first 
full-time  Dean. 

None  of  the  present  University  trus- 
tees who  are  Lehigh  alumni  were  ever 
members  of  the  Lehigh  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Now 
the  Lehigh  Union), 

When  Charles  F.  “Chick’  Halsted  was 
president  of  his  class  in  his  freshman  year, 
he  spent  the  days  preceding  his  class  ban- 
quet at  Lake  Sebac,  Maine,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  sophomores  who  were 
searching  his  home-town,  Somerville,  N.J. 
to  kidnap  him. 

Stanley  J.  Thomas,  acting  head  of  the 
department  of  biology,  is  a Lafayette 
alumnus. 

Chapel  was  once  held  on  the  third  floor 
of  Packer  Hall. 


Chapel  was  abolished  at  Lehigh  ir 
1 896  and  resumed  in  1 898. 

Christmas  Hall  once  served  as  dormi- 
tories and  commons. 

The  Chemical  Society  was  established 
in  1871. 

The  first  Epitome  was  published  in 
1875  by  the  class  of  '78.  The  book  was 
paper  bound  and  contained  70  pages. 

The  Physics  building  was  once  four 
stories,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
April  6,  1900  and  rebuilt  as  a three-story 
building. 

Henry  C.  Huettig,  who  now  has  charge 
of  the  stock  room  in  the  Chemical  labor- 
atory, once  attended  Lehigh  as  a member 
of  the  class  of  ’78. 

Lehigh  once  had  a museum  in  Packer 
Hall. 

Wilbur  prizes  were  established  in  1 887. 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  famous 
novelist  and  war  correspondent,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Mustard  and  Cheese. 

But  four  Lehigh  - Lafayette  football 
games  have  ended  in  ties.  These  four 
games  were  among  the  first  twelve  of  the 
series  and  were  played  within  a period  of 
six  years.  Two  of  the  tie  games  were 
played  in  1885,  one  in  1886,  and  the  last 
tie  was  played  in  1 889. 

In  1 9 1 7,  on  Taylor  field,  a Lehigh  foot- 
ball team  defeated  Lafayette  78-0. 

Lehigh’s  first  touchdown  was  made  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  12,  1884,  on  the  Athletic  grounds, 
now  known  at  Taylor  field.  Despite  the 
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efforts  of  Davis,  Rutgers  won  the  game 
34-4,  a touchdown  at  that  time  counted 
4 points. 

Eugene  G.  Grace,  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  corporation  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lehigh 
University,  entered  Lehigh  with  his  broth- 
er, the  late  John  \V.  Grace,  in  September 
1885.  The  Grace  brothers  tied  for  the 
Wilbur  Freshman  prize  in  mathematics. 
In  their  sophomore  year,  Eugene  won  the 
Wilbur  Sophomore  prize,  which  is  given 
to  the  sophomore  with  the  highest  scholas- 
tic average,  but  so  close  was  his  brother 
and  Arthur  W.  Klein,  now  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  at  Lehigh,  that 
they  were  given  honorable  mention. 

The  Grace  boys  roomed  together  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  Lehigh,  they  played  base- 
ball together  on  the  Varsity  for  four 
years,  John  at  first  base,  Eugene  in  left 
field  and  at  short  stop;  and  they  were 
graduated  together  in  1 899  as  electrical 
engineers.  Eugene  was  valedictorian  of 
his  class  and  also  captained  the  baseball 
team  in  1898  and  1899. 

Charles  S.  Fox,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  romance  languages,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 

1893. 

Arthur  W.  Klein,  professor  of  mechan- 
ical engineering,  served  in  this  position 
under  his  father  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Klein  who  was  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering  at  Lehigh  for  37  years,  1881 
to  1918. 

A Japanese  student  was  valedictorian 
of  the  class  of  1902.  He  is  Maximillian 
Showzo  Hachita,  E.  M. 

Lehigh  won  its  first  football  game  on 
October  I 6,  1 886  from  Dickinson  college 


by  a score  of  26-0.  This  was  Lehigh's 
third  season  on  the  gridiron,  but  the  re- 
sults of  the  competition  in  1 884  for  Le- 
high was  four  defeats,  in  1885  four  de- 
feats and  three  ties. 

Princeton  administered  the  worst  de- 
feat which  Lehigh  has  ever  received  on 
the  gridiron,  in  1887.  The  score  was  80-0; 
the  next  year,  Princeton  again  won,  but 
the  score  was  only  75-0. 

Lehigh  s greatest  football  victory  in 
respect  to  points  was  won  at  the  expense 
of  Penn  State  whose  team  Lehigh  defeated 
in  1 889  by  the  score  1 06-0. 

When  Henry  S.  Drinker,  president  em- 
eritus of  Lehigh  and  the  University's  old- 
est alumnus,  was  graduate  in  1871  with 
the  degree  of  mining  engineer,  there  was 
no  department  of  mining  engineering. 

Out  of  the  five  students  from  the  classes 
of  '70  and  '71  with  whom  the  course  in 
mining  engineering  at  Lehigh  began, 
young  Drinker  was  only  one  who  re- 
mained in  the  fall  of  1870.  Dr.  Coppee, 
then  president  of  the  University,  sum- 
moned his  only  prospective  mining  en- 
gineer and  notified  him  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  have  a department  for  one  man 
and  advised  him  to  become  a civil  engin- 
eer. Henry  Sturgis  immediately  protested 
that  the  University  had  urged  him  for 
three  years  to  pursue  a course  in  mining 
engineering. 

Dr.  Coppee,  a graduate  of  West  Point 
and  former  professor  of  belle  lettres  at 
Pennsylvania,  then  agreed  to  teach  him. 
Drinker  purchased  three  books  on  metal- 
lurgy, studied  them,  and  recited  at  stated 
intervals  to  Dr.  Coppee.  These  recitations 
anad  visits  to  the  coal  field  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  to  the  zinc  mines  at  Friedens- 
ville  constituted  his  senior  year  course  in 
mining. 
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F.  .C  Bartlett 


‘‘Ranged  in  a line  the  ready  racers  stand, 

Start  from  the  goal,  and  vanish  o'er  the  strand; 

Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind,  upborne  they  fly, 

And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.’’ 

Odyssey. 


“1  believe  in  gymnastics  for  the  body  and  music  for  the  mind." 

Plato. 


“The  body,  necessarily,  demands  our  care  before  the  soul." 

Aristotle. 


“Whether  you  fall  into  a small  swimming  bath  or  into  the  middle  of  a 
great  ocean,  you  have  to  swim  all  the  same." 


Plato. 


“Play  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  labor  than  those  who  are  at  rest; 
for  he  who  labors  requires  relaxation  which  play  will  supply." 


Aristotle. 


“A  careful  training  in  gymnastics  as  well  as  in  music  ought  to  begin  in 
their  childhood  and  go  on  through  life." 


Plato. 


"Reading  and  painting  are  both  of  them  of  singular  use  in  life,  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  as  productive  of  courage." 


Aristotle. 


"Th  ose  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  gymnastics  exclusively  become 
ruder  than  they  ought  to  be  while  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
music  are  made  softer  than  is  good  for  them.” 

Plato. 
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Bethlehem  — and  what 
one  person  thinks  of  it. 


My  Song  of  Hate 

by 

William  C.  Levenson 


I HATE  this  city  of  Bethlehem.  This 
town  with  its  murky,  smoky  atmos- 
phere disgusts  me.  Even  on  relatively 
clear  days,  the  sun  shines  through  a haze 
of  smoke.  The  sooty,  dust-laden  air  stifles 
and  chokes  me.  My  nostrils  are  constantly 
inhaling  fine  particles  of  smoke  and  filth. 
The  air  is  heavy,  unclean,  and  stale.  Vile 
odors  of  every  imaginable  sort  cruelly  as- 
sail my  sence  of  smell.  1 hate  the  foul 
stench  of  Bethlehem. 

The  smoke  and  dirt  of  the  city  defile 
the  snow  as  soon  as  it  falls.  1 hate  the  oc- 
casional, black  residue  which  is  called 
snow. 

The  eternal  clanging  of  locomotive 
bells  and  the  chug-chug  of  drilling  trains 
often  keep  me  awake  at  night.  The  sad 
moaning  of  train  whistles  makes  me  shud- 
der. The  intermittent  howls  and  shrieks 
of  factory  whistle  pound  on  my  ears.  The 
grinding,  screeching  sound  which  motor- 
care  make  while  driving  up  the  many 
hills,  adds  to  the  constant  uproar.  The 
clamor  and  din  of  trolley-cars  augments 
the  city’s  shouting.  Sunday  morning 
church  bells  wake  me  up  on  the  one  day 
when  I could  oversleep.  I can  not  stand 
this  jangling,  incoherent  noise.  I hate  it. 
It  is  part  of  Bethlehem. 

I hate  the  hundreds  of  steep  hills  in 
Bethlehem.  They  require  unpleasant  exer- 
tion to  climb.  In  the  winter  time  the  hills 
are  coated  with  slippery  ice  which  makes 
walking  up  or  down  them  doubly  weari- 
some and  dangerous.  Each  hill  represents 
a domineering  force  which  mocks  my 
physical  and  mental  efforts  to  ascend 
them.  The  detested  hills  are  everywhere, 
and  I seem  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  each 


one  of  them.  They  crush  me.  I hate  them. 

I hate  this  City  of  Bethlehem. 

1 hate  the  dark,  gloomy  alleys  which 
takes  the  place  of  streets.  They  are  dirty, 
usually  unpaved,  and  lined  with  squalid 
houses  and  shacks.  The  alleys  are  devoid 
of  trees  and  curbstone  plots  of  grass. 
Wretched,  poor  people  have  to  live  on 
the  sides  of  these  narrow  cinder  paths; 
they  have  to  suffer  as  a result  of  bad  city 
planning.  The  alleys  form  the  stagnated 
netway  for  the  rotten  innards  of  diseased 
Bethlehem. 

The  miserable,  wooden  shacks  on  al- 
leys and  mountainsides  are  homes  to 
many  people.  The  houses  are  makeshift, 
box-like  affairs  which  are  devoid  of  paint. 
In  winter  the  biting  winds  and  icy  blasts 
live  within  them;  in  summer  torrid  heat 
finds  its  way  into  them.  The  shacks  pro- 
voke an  intense  hatred  within  me  for  the 
economic  system  which  brings  them  into 
being.  I pity  the  occupants  of  the  houses, 
but  I hate  the  rude  dwellings  for  what 
they  represent.  I hate  the  crop  of  wood- 
en sheds. 

I hate  the  grimy,  unsightly  business 
buildings  on  the  main  streets  of  this  dis- 
pised  city. 

The  slow  moving,  antiquated  trolley- 
cars  are  characteristic  of  Bethlehem.  I 
hate  the  one  track  system  which  makes 
for  sluggish  service.  The  unventilated, 
stuffy  cars  are  crowded  with  coughing 
and  sneezing  people  who  stare  vacantly 
at  the  advertisements.  The  trolley-cars' 
pulse  beat  sputters;  its  tardy  service  is 
kin  to  the  other  sores  of  Bethlehem. 

I hate  the  nasty  children  of  Bethle- 
hem; but  this  hate  is  interwoven  with 
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sympathy  for  the  sorry  plight  of  the  rag- 
ged urchins.  1 hate  the  offensive  envir- 
onment which  breeds  them  so  profusely 
and  neglects  to  rear  them  properly.  Their 
bold,  disagreeable  manners  and  vulgar 
mouthings  are  the  pirmary  faults  which 
commence  their  decadence. 

1 hate  the  countless  street  walkers  and 
girls  of  easy  virtue  who  promenade  night- 
ly. They  are  simple,  stupid,  and  sordid. 
Bethlehem  festers  with  them. 

The  mill  workers  walk  about  with  tired, 
dull,  listless  expressions  on  their  faces.  Al- 
though these  people  are  different  in  ex- 
ternal appearances,  their  lifeless,  ashen 
faces  betray  them  into  a common  classi- 
fication. 1 hate  the  senile  drudges  of  Beth- 
lehem. 

I hate  the  cultural  barreness  of  Bethle- 
hem. Dramatic  theaters,  art  galleries,  and 
museums  are  entirely  absent.  This  cultur- 
al stagnation  becomes  Bethlehem.  A de- 
duction of  my  earlier  dislikes  paves  the 
way  for  an  expectation  of  this  deplorable 
condition. 

Above  all,  I hate  the  steel  mills.  They 
are  responsible  for  a major  portion  of  the 
existing  plights.  The  mills  bring  in  cheap, 
ignorant,  foreign  laborers  who  are  des- 
poiled and  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
bosses.  The  mills  intensify  the  faults  of 


capitalism  in  America.  In  prosperous  times 
the  mills  bring  in  prostitutes  who  live  in 
their  town  brothels.  This  condition  is  now 
on  the  wane  because  the  mills  are  almost 
shut  down,  and  money  is  scarce.  Men 
are  working  part  time  for  very  low  wages. 
Poverty  and  partial  starvation  face  the 
unhappy  workers  and  their  families.  The 
dismal  abyss  of  Bethlehem  is  surrounded 
by  hills  of  financial  as  well  as  physical 
difficulty. 

1 hate  the  ugly,  black  buildings  which 
house  the  mill’s  furnaces.  The  furnaces 
melt  the  iron  which  is  then  cast  into  hard 
ingots.  Similarly,  the  scorching  furnaces 
melt  human  hearts  which  are  recast  into 
cold,  calloused  objects.  I hate  these  huge 
ovens  which  cook  the  world’s  steel. 

1 hate  the  Lehigh  river — race  track  for 
sewage.  Its  polluted  water  is  in  keeping 
with  the  town  it  passes  through.  The  river 
is  the  modern  Styx  for  a living  hell — the 
steel  mills. 

My  song  of  hate  is  flat,  drab,  and  jerky; 
it  is  cluttered  up  with  the  two  words.  “I 
and  “hate”.  My  song  is  often  jumpy  and 
irritating  to  follow;  but  my  song  is  of 
hate.  My  hate  is  too  bitter  to  form  itself 
into  fine  writing.  Hatred  is  not  a beauti- 
ful song;  it  is  a dirge,  a lament. 


▼ ▼ ▼ 
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WHAT  ELECTRICAL  COMMUNICATION 
INDUSTRIES  EXPECT  OF  THE 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Bancroft  Gherardi 

Editor’s  Note: — Mr.  Gherardi,  vice  president  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  presented  in  part,  the  fol- 
lowing paper  at  the  dedication  of  the  James  Ward  Packard  Laboratory  of 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 


I MUST  admit  that  I cannot  undertake 
to  speak  for  the  whole  electrical  com- 
munication industry  of  these  United 
States;  I can  only  speak  for  that  consider- 
able part  of  it  known  as  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System.  Even  in  this  norrawer  ca- 
pacity, 1 cannot  say  that  there  would  not 
be  some  who  might  differ  from  me  in  their 
ideas  o nthis  question.  It  is  a question  in 
which  1 am  greatly  interested  and  to 
which  I have  given  much  thought.  What 
1 say  is  based  upon  over  thirty-five  years 
of  experience  and  observation  in  the  Bell 
System,  and  1 feel  confident  that  my  views 
do  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from 
those  of  the  great  majority  of  my  asso- 
ciates. 

The  Bell  System  has  in  round  figures 
400,000  employees.  The  administration 
of  this  number  of  people  engaged  in  a 
business  which  extends  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  country,  which  is  growing 


rapidly,  and  which  is  based  upon  a com- 
plex and  rapidly  developing  art,  neces- 
sarily requires  much  administrative  ability, 
a large  and  skilled  administrative  person- 
nel, and  many  departments  whose  work 
demands  a knowledge  of  scientific  and 
technical  questions  not  only  by  the  super- 
visors but  by  practically  every  member  of 
the  department. 

A recent  survey  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  showed  that  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year  there  were  over  14,000  college 
graduates  in  the  System.  College  grad- 
uates constitute  a most  important  part  of 
the  supervisory  personnel,  and  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  supervisory  positions  in  the 
Bell  Syste  mare  filled  by  men  who  have 
had  a college  education.  We  were  among 
the  earliest  of  the  business  organizations 
to  recognize  the  value  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  college  man  in  industry.  Almost 
from  the  invention  of  the  telephone  it  has 
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been  a definite  part  of  our  program  to  hire 
a number  of  college  men  each  year. 

Of  the  college  graduates  in  the  Bell 
System,  about  55  per  cent  are  graduates 
of  scientific  or  technical  courses;  about  35 
per  cent  of  courses  in  arts  and  science; 
and  about  1 0 per  cent  come  from  bus- 
iness courses.  Enough  facts  have  been  giv- 
en to  show  the  dependence  which  the  Bell 
System  has  placed,  in  the  building  up  of 
its  supervisory  and  technical  forces,  upon 
the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  especially  upon  the  graduates 
of  our  scientific  and  technical  schools. 

We  have  been  employing  on  the  aver- 
age, during  the  last  few  years  about  1,500 
college  graduates  each  year,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a fair 
measure  of  our  future  requirements.  In 
making  our  studies  of  our  needs  for  col- 
lege men,  we  are  careful  not  to  make  our 
estimates  so  large  that  we  will  be  unable 
to  give  to  each  man  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement commensurate  with  his  abili- 
ties. We  also  make  full  allowance  for  the 
developing  of  men  from  our  non-college 
forces,  and  many  able  men  in  the  super- 
visory and  technical  forces  of  the  Bell 
System  have  come  from  this  source.  For 
the  rest,  we  must  look  to  the  colleges.  In 
addition  we  must  go  to  the  colleges  for  a 
large  part  of  the  personnel  of  such  de- 
partments as  those  dealing  with  engineer- 
ing and  research. 

Perhaps  no  industrial  organization  has 
a greater  diversity  in  the  scope  of  its  work 
than  the  Bell  System.  The  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment of  the  Bell  System,  employs  over 

70.000  people,  and  at  the  present  time 
has  about  2 700  college  graduates.  The 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  the  largest 
industrial  laboratory  in  the  world,  em- 
ploys over  1200  college  graduates;  the 
remainder  of  our  college  graduates,  over 

10.000  in  number,  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  supervision  of  operations  and  the  car- 


rying on  of  engineering  and  technical 
work  per  taining  to  the  telephone  bus- 
iness. In  order  that  in  this  paper  I shall 
not  try  to  talk  about  too  many  things  at 
the  same  time,  my  remarks  from  now  on 
will  be  confined  to  a consideration  of  the 
requirements  of  positions  in  the  engineer- 
ing and  operating  departments  of  the  Sys- 
tem, although  many  of  my  comments 
might  apply  equally  well  to  our  labora- 
tories and  manufacturing  department. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  at 
this  point  for  me  to  make  some  reference 
to  the  kind  of  men  that  we  would  like  to 
get  from  the  colleges  and  technical 
schools,  for  the  output  of  the  colleges  is 
a product  of  at  least  two  factors  — the 
characteristics  of  the  men  themselves,  and 
the  influence  which  their  education  has 
had  upon  their  knowledge,  judgment  and 
character.  As  the  technical  schools  are  in 
general  responsible  not  only  for  the  course 
of  training  which  they  give  to  their  stu- 
dents, but  for  the  selection  of  the  students 
themselves,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  amiss 
for  me  to  outline  briefly  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  principal  characteristics  of  a 
good  man  of  the  type  which  we  are  now 
considering.  Perhaps  such  an  analysis 
might  be  of  some  help  in  the  selection  of 
the  men  who  are  to  receive  technical 
training,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  some 
influence  upon  the  kind  of  training  to  be 
given  to  them. 

What  we  want  are  men  who  can  recog- 
nize the  problems  with  which  they  are 
confronted;  study  the  problems;  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  action;  and  then 
take  such  action  in  the  right  way.  For  men 
in  administrative  and  general  engineering 
departments,  these  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
essential  requirements,  and  to  perform 
them  adequately  there  are  a limited  num- 
ber of  characteristics  necessary.  There  are 
others  which  are  desirable,  but  those 
which  I shall  enumerate  here  seem  to  me 
to  be  essential. 
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Understanding  of  the  problem  needs 
perception.  Questions  do  not  ordinarily 
come  to  those  in  responsible  positions  in 
concrete  form;  such  persons  live  in  the 
midst  of  events  and  have  to  see  accurately 
what  the  situation  is.  There  can  be  but 
little  perception  without  broad  knowledge 
of  the  business,  as  things  must  be  seen  in 
proper  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
business  as  a whole.  There  must  be  imag- 
ination, intelligence,  judgment,  intellec- 
tual honesty,  and  high  aims. 

The  study  of  the  problem  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  action  to  be  taken  after 
perceiving  that  some  action  is  required  or 
is  desirable,  requires,  in  addition  to  the 
characteristics  already  named,  courage  or 
the  will  to  do;  requires  an  active  type  of 
courage — the  willingness,  even  the  eager- 
ness, to  face  difficulties  of  a physical  na- 
ture and  opposition  from  others.  The  de- 
termination of  action,  which  often  in- 
volves personnel  questions,  requires  a 
sense  of  justice. 

The  effective  carrying  out  of  action 
when  decided  upon  involves  an  additional 
characteristic — skill  in  persuading  and  in 
meeting  difficulties,  for  there  is  often  met 
inertia  and  opposition  in  the  processes  of 
execution.  These  must  be  overcome  and 
the  many  subordinate  questions  which 
arise  in  a large  undertaking  must  be  dis- 
posed of  satisfactorily. 

To  the  above,  I would  add  only  a few 
additional  characteristics:  good  health;  a 
sympathy  understanding  of  people  and  of 
the  world  at  large;  and  an  ability  to  carry 
on  several  projects  simultaneously  with- 
out becoming  overwhelmed  or  confused 
by  varied  activities. 

Some  may  be  surprised  that  1 have 
made  no  specific  mention  of  tact.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly helpful  in  getting  things  done 
and  in  making  life  pleasant  for  all  con- 
cerned; it  is  a desirable  characteristic  for 
men  in  administrative  work;  it  is  perhaps, 
at  least  in  some  of  its  aspects,  included  in 


“Skill  in  Persuading  and  in  Meeting  Dif- 
ficulties.” Probably  men  wholly  lacking 
in  tact  will  not  be  completely  successful. 
However,  I think  we  all  know  enough  suc- 
cessful men  who  are  not  markedly  tactful 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  overrating 
tact  as  an  essential  characteristic.  1 believe 
that  co-operation  and  good  morale  may 
be  maintained  by  other  means,  such  as  en- 
thusiasm, sincerity  of  purpose,  and  by  just 
and  fair  dealing.  An  over-emphasis  on 
tact  may  result  in  the  selection  of  color- 
less individuals  and  those  lacking  force. 

I have  not  specifically  mentioned  skill 
in  the  judgment  of  people.  This  is  essen- 
tial, but  in  general  1 believe  it  goes  with 
the  other  characteristics  outlined,  for  good 
all-around  men  instinctively  recognize  one 
another.  To  be  able  to  select  good  men, 
train  them  and  give  them  opportunities 
for  advancement,  are  of  course  essentials. 

In  speaking  of  the  educational  course 
itself,  I shall  confine  myself  to  discussion 
with  reference  to  preparing  the  student, 
not  for  his  general  responsibilities  to  so- 
ciety, but  with  reference  to  the  special 
qualifications  needed  in  his  professional 
work.  This  is  not  because  I underrate  the 
importance  of  having  a man  prepared  to 
play  his  part  in  the  general  social  struc- 
ture, but  to  undertake  to  consider  that  as- 
pect of  education  would  carry  me  far  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  subject  on  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak.  Even  the  as- 
pect of  the  subject  to  which  I have  limited 
myself  is  so  broad  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  treat  of  it  here  comprehensively.  I 
shall  only  undertake  to  bring  out  a few 
ideas  which  my  experience  has  indicated 
as  worthy  of  consideration. 

Telephone  engineering  is  one  of  the 
specialties  into  which  engineering  has 
been  differentiated,  and  while  ordinarily 
considered  a subdivision  of  electrical  en- 
gineering, in  fact  it  invades  many  of  the 
other  fields  of  engineering,  notably  me- 
chanical engineering.  I do  not  feel  that  the 
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school  training  of  a man  for  communica- 
tion engineering  should  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  to  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineers  in  general.  The  com- 
munication engineer  is,  after  all,  confront- 
ed by  problems  which  are  underlain  by 
the  common  basis  of  these  branches  of  en- 
gineering; he  deals  with  the  same  mater- 
ials and  the  same  physical  laws;  and  his 
problem,  as  in  other  branches  of  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  engineering,  is  to  ac- 
complish the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
the  most  economical  manner,  and  so  that 
the  product  of  his  work  will  meet  not  only 
the  conditions  of  today  but  those  of  the 
future. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  available 
for  the  professional  training  of  the  stu- 
dent, it  is  not  possible  to  teach  every- 
thing in  science  and  engineering  which 
might  be  useful  in  his  profession.  It  seems 
therefore  that  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  engineering  student  should  have  dis- 
cipline in  the  methods  of  solving  engin- 
eering problems  and  a general  foundation 
in  mathematics,  physics  and  materials 
which  will  enable  him  to  solve  the  special 
problems  that  come  before  him  by  get- 
ting the  facts  in  that  case  and  then  inter- 
preting these  facts  and  reasoning  from 
them  correctly.  Train  the  student  on  the 
necessity  of  getting  his  facts  and  teach  him 
the  best  methods  of  getting  engineering 
facts,  and  train  him  on  interpreting  en- 
gineering data  and  in  reasoning  there- 
from. I am  not  suggesting  that  this  edu- 
cation should  teach  him  the  facts  beyond 
the  fundamental  ones. 

All  the  important  communication  sys- 
tems today,  except  those  which  are  essen- 
tially transportation  problems,  are  basi- 
cally electrical.  Therefore,  in  electricity, 
the  student’s  work  should  be  carried  fur- 
ther than  in  other  branches  of  physics, 
and  he  shoul  dhave  a thorough  working 
knowledge  of  both  direct  and  alternating 
currents.  In  addition  to  giving  this  know- 
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ledge  in  abstract  form,  it  should  be  taught 
in  some  of  its  principal  applications.  Lab- 
oratory experimental  work  is  valuable  but 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  carried  on  pri- 
marily as  illustrating  fundamental  laws 
and  so  as  to  give  the  student  the  manual 
dexterity  need  in  handling  electrical  in- 
struments. The  time  devoted  to  this  work 
may  be  divided  between  the  different 
branches  of  electrical  engineering,  and 
certain  fundamental  problems  with  refer- 
ence to  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
should  not  be  excluded. 

One  of  my  strongest  convictions  is  that 
unusual  effort  may  well  be  made  to  teach 
every  engineering  student  to  speak  and  to 
write  a report  or  letter  in  clear  convincing 
English,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  pertaining  to  the 
question  before  him.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  an  engineer  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  state  in  correct  and  logical 
form  the  problem  before  him,  and  to  en- 
force his  conclusions  with  arguments 
which  shall  be  convincing.  Such  training 
as  this  is  not  merely  one  in  literature,  com- 
position or  rhetoric,  for  to  present  such  a 
report  the  problem  must  have  been  mas- 
tered, and  clear  thinking  must  precede 
clear  speaking  or  writing.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  a knowledge  of  at  least 
one  foreign  language  is  desirable,  perhaps 
more  so  than  ever  now  that  the  export 
business  and  foreign  activities  of  this 
country  have  become  so  great. 

1 do  not  know  how  much  it  is  possible 
within  the  scope  of  technical  education  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  arriving  at 
the  most  economical  solution  of  a given 
problem.  Correct  engineering  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  most  economical  way  of 
arriving  at  a desired  result.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  find  a way  to  accomplish  a re- 
sult; it  should  be  the  most  desirable  way. 

I can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  empha- 
sizing this  point  of  view  in  a college  educa- 
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tion,  but  whatever  can  be  done  along 
these  lines  will  be  helpful. 

I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  over-em- 
phasize  the  importance  of  accuracy.  1 

have  sometimes  noticed  that  beginners  in 
engineering  seem  to  feel  that  arithmetical 
errors  are  of  trivial  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  incorrect  mental 
processes.  Without  wishingto  condone  the 
use  of  incorrect  mental  processes,  I should 
like  to  point  out  that,  as  far  as  practical 
results  are  concerned,  errors  due  to  care- 
lessness are  as  serious  as  those  due  to  in- 
correct mental  processes;  in  fact,  they  are 
often  even  more  troublesome  to  deal  with, 
because  errors  of  logic  can  be  detected  by 
a compentent  chief  engineer  in  a compar- 
atively brief  examination  of  the  subject, 
where  as  errors  of  computation  and  sim- 
ilar errors  can  be  found  only  by  a com- 
plete re-check  of  the  work. 

In  presenting  my  ideas  to  you  on  this 
matter,  I have  tried  not  to  be  dogmatic. 
1 recognize  that  it  is  for  the  educators  to 
determine  how  results  in  education  shall 
be  accomplished,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privil- 
ege of  those  in  industry  to  outline  what 
they  need.  In  some  ways  the  problem  is 
analogous  to  the  relation  between  the 
operating  departments  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem and  its  manufacturing  company.  The 
operating  departments  undertake  to  tell 
the  manufacturing  company  and  the  lab- 
oratories what  they  want,  but  not  how  it 
shall  be  manufactured;  it  is  the  function 
of  the  manufacturing  department  to  deter- 


mine how  a given  device  or  mechanism 
shall  be  manufactured  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  Education  is  in  many 
ways  a more  complex  operation,  because 
manufacturers  use  uniform  standardized 
materials,  while  the  educational  process 
is  not  applied  to  uniform  materials  but  to 
human  beings  of  infinitely  varying  char- 
acteristics. While  this  greatly  complicates 
the  problem  of  the  educator  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  manufacturer,  it  does  not 
in  my  opinion  greatly  change  the  rela- 
tionship which  should  exist  between  the 
educators  and  the  employers  who  subse- 
quently will  hire  those  who  have  been 
educated. 

I would  not  wish  you  to  think  that  I 
feel  that  in  the  past  our  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools  have  not  met  the  needs  of 
the  Bell  System.  We  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  contributions  which  the 
graduates  of  Lehigh  University  and  of  the 
many  other  colleges  represented  in  our  or- 
ganization have  made  to  our  success. 
They  will  be  important  contributors  to 
further  progress  in  the  years  to  come. 
Nothing  that  I have  said  should  be  inter- 
preted as  criticism  of  these  men  or  of  the 
institutions  in  which  they  acquired  their 
academic  training.  On  the  contrary,  I am 
ready  to  maintain  at  any  time  that  these 
men  have  been  essential  to  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem and  that  the  training  which  they  re- 
ceived during  their  years  of  academic 
study  was  essential  to  the  contributions 
which  they  have  made. 
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WONDROUS  WAGNER 

THE  other  day,  I heard  a concert 
given  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic orchestra  under  the  exceed- 
ingly able  direction  of  Arturo  Toscannini. 
Although  the  music  was  played  very  re- 
cently, the  only  number  that  impressed 
me  sufficiently  so  as  to  linger  strongly  in 
my  memory  was  the  only  Wagnerian  piece 
on  the  program,  the  prelude  to  Parsifal. 
There  may  be  much  dissension  among 
music  lovers  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  various  works  of  Wagner  composed 
after  his  immature  “Rienzi.  ’ However, 
today,  the  critic  who  judges  any  opera 
more  stirring,  more  beautiful,  more  filled 
with  majesterial  thought  than  one  of  this 
immortal's  great  works,  is  merely  dis- 
tinguished for  his  individuality. 

It  is  strange  then  to  realize  that  Wag- 
ner fought  many  a bitter  war  with  public 
opinion  in  his  time,  before  emerging  vic- 
torious as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  mu- 
sical figures,  and  surely  as  the  greatest 
operatice  composer  the  world  has  ever 
known.  His  was  called  the  music  of  the 
future,’  and  subjected  to  the  most  galling 
of  ridicule  and  abuse  under  this  title.  And 
truly  it  became  the  “music  of  the  future,” 
and  promises  to  live  until  eternity,  re- 
gardless of  the  radicals  of  the  Satie- 
Schoenberg  type.  Yet  once  Ruskin  spoke 
of  the  glorious  score  of  the  “Meistersing- 
er  as  “rotten,  babboon-headed  stuff.’’ 
Even  after  his  works  had  made  their  way 
with  the  public,  officials  often  intrigued 
against  them.  During  a “Rheingold”  per- 
formance at  Munich,  after  the  rehearsals 
had  been  correct,  the  final  representation 
was  spoiled  deliberately  with  numerous 
tricks  among  which  was  one  of  manipu- 


lating the  lights  so  as  to  keep  them  sedu- 
lously away  from  the  rainbow  bridge  to 
Walhalla.  Of  course,  we  realize  today 
that  this  public  disapproval  of  Wagner’s 
unrecognized  genius  represented  the  com- 
mon phenomena  of  general  unapprecia- 
tion of  any  departure  from  the  accepted, 
orthodox  forms.  Such  an  analysis  fits  the 
picture  perfectly  in  the  case  of  Wagner, 
for  his  innovations,  of  which  we  will 
speak  later,  combined  to  change  com- 
pletely, the  form  that  opera  has  taken. 

Unlike  Beethoven  and  others,  Wagner 
the  man  and  Wagner  the  artist  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reconcile.  In  his  art  he 
strove  for  the  noblest  standard.  In  fact 
George  Bernard  Shaw  has  written  a most 
fascinating  analysis  of  the  underlying  phil- 
osophy and  high  morals  of  the  "Niebelun- 
gen  Ring."  But  in  his  life  he  was  petty 
and  mean.  Many  biographers  have  set 
down  on  paper  the  stormy  life  of  this 
great  composer,  and  I will  not  attempt 
here  to  go  into  any  detail.  However,  in 
the  fuller  contemplation  of  his  works  it 
might  prove  interesting  to  note  the  dis- 
crepancy between  his  life  and  his  accom- 
plishments. In  this  conection,  he  has  fre- 
quently been  termed  a “Doctor  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde."  He  was  a parasite.  He 
never  questioned  his  right  to  subsist  en- 
tirely upon  the  financial  loans  of  his 
friends,  and  to  selfishly  draw  inspiration 
from  woman's  love,  no  matter  where  he 
found  it.  His  infidelities  were  notorious. 
Even  though  one  might  suggest  that  the 
resulting  freedom  from  financial  and  so- 
cial responsibility  left  him  his  full  untram- 
meled capacity  for  creative  genius,  never- 
theless, he  might  have  been  more  appre- 
ciative of  the  offerings  of  his  worship- 
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pers  without  endangering  the  worth  of 
his  compositions.  It  is  recognized,  how- 
ever, by  even  his  bitterest  critics  that  the 
success  of  his  later  titanic  schemes  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  aid 
of  a wealthy  patron. 

Wagner’s  first  work,  “Rienzi,  disre- 
garding several  earlier  and  even  more 
adolescent  creations,  was  exactly  alike  in 
form  to  the  Italian  opera  that  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  might  have  continued  in 
this  vein  and  achieved  an  earlier  popular- 
ity, and  much  fame  and  financial  glory 
had  he  not  been  imbued  with  loftier 
ideals.  With  “The  Flying  Dutchman’’  he 
began  working  with  the  style  that  cul- 
minated into  the  glorious  later  works  that 
will  ever  stand  as  pinnacles  for  others  to 
strive  for.  This  work  showed  his  first  ten- 
dency to  the  continuous  melodic  recita- 
tive. The  music  was  of  rugged  vigor  well 
suited  to  its  subject.  This  strength  com- 
bined with  a rich  harmonic  and  melodic 
beauty  is  characteristic  of  all  Wagner’s  lat- 
er works. 

All  of  his  operas  now  were  divided 
into  three  acts.  If  for  no  other  reason,  such 
a division  is  valuable  because  it  tends  to 
be  less  fatiguing  than  an  opera  consisting 
of  four  and  five  acts.  There  is  no  division 
of  the  acts  themselves.  The  music  is  con- 
tinuous and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  one 
phrase  ends  and  another  begins.  This 
method  of  weaving  everything  into  one 
continuous  fabric  was  a distinct  innova- 
tion with  Wagner. 

However,  we  must  not  think  of  Wag- 
ner as  being  the  great  “reformer."  Ra- 
meau and  a few  others  had  accentuated 
the  importance  of  a flowing  dramatic  ac- 
tion, not  interrupted  by  the  music,  but 
rather  accompanied  by  it.  Of  course 
there  was  not  yet  apparent  the  intrusion 
of  the  symphonic  form  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  Wagner.  After  Rameau’s 
time,  came  the  horrible  glories  of  the 
showy  virtuosos,  the  complete  halt  of  the 


opera,  bowing  to  the  cadenza-like  arias  of 
the  jealous  primadonnas  of  both  sexes, 
if  one  may  take  liberties  with  this  effem- 
inate definition.  Then  it  was  that  Wagner 
forced  his  gladual  way  into  prominence 
with  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the 
art. 

No  one  will  know  whether  Wagner 
was  a greater  poet  than  he  was  a compos- 
er, a greater  philosopher  than  a writer,  a 
greater  musician  than  a dramatist.  And 
all  of  these  variegated  qualities  of  the  man 
are  clearly  evidenced  in  his  operatic 
achievements.  That  is  why  there  is  so 
much  controversy  as  to  whether  this  ge- 
nius was  a reformer  or  an  innovator.  At 
least,  fortunately  for  the  world,  he  was  a 
radical.  He  went  further  than  even  the 
Greeks,  has  admitted  inspirers,  who  mere- 
ly combined  rhythm,  story  and  thought 
in  an  amateurish  fashion  compared  with 
more  modern  standards. 

Wagner  himself  wrote  that  “Everything 
in  a dramatic  subject  which  appeals  to 
the  reason  alone  can  only  be  expressed  by 
words;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  emotion 
increases,  the  need  for  another  mode  of 
expression  makes  itself  felt  more  and 
more,  and  there  comes  a moment  when 
the  language  of  music  is  the  only  one  ade- 
quate of  expression." 

This  statement  if  closely  examined,  re- 
veals the  whole  essence  of  the  man’s  ma- 
gical compositions.  His  stories  are  rich 
with  emotion.  This  necessitated  his  use  of 
mystical  themes,  the  folk-lore  of  Ger- 
many. Some  people  may  point  out  that 
“Die  Meistersinger  is  entirely  devoid  of 
supernatural  qualities.  But  a true  student 
of  the  opera  will  recognize  the  incumbent 
wealth  of  philosophy  and  metaphorical- 
ism.  Not  only  was  this  opera  inspired  by 
the  unjust  of  his  critics,  but  also  he  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Hans  Sachs  all  the 
bitter  objections  to  this  world  s narrow 
cruelty  and  bigoted  justice.  There  is  just 
as  much  searching  philosophy  in  this  work 
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Wondrous  Wagner 


as  in  the  Cycle,  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  Parsifal,  which 
quite  capably  make  false  such  a criticism. 

Wagner,  in  producing  these  burning 
emotions,  and  thus  satisfying  the  proper 
need  of  musical  accompaniment  to  the 
words  of  a story,  was  faced  with  a prob- 
lem of  moulding  his  story,  music, 
thoughts,  and  dramatic  action  in  perfect 
harmony.  None  of  these  must  transgress 
the  domain  of  another.  In  accomplishing 
this  heretofore  unheard  of  achievement, 
Wagner  has  given  the  world  the  “motif.” 
Each  character  has  his  own  “motif,”  a few 
measures  of  a distant  thematic  nature. 
And  each  emotion  of  these  characters, 
and  each  episode  has  a similar  "motif.” 
Thus,  when  as  in  “Die  Walkure,'’  the  pre- 
lude represents  a violent  storm  raging  out- 
side Hunding's  hut,  “the  tempest"  theme 
is  heard.  Hunding  has  his  own  particular- 
ly sinister  theme.  And,  for  example,  one 
can  tell  merely  by  listening  to  the  music 
when  he  becomes  suspicious  of  the  brew- 
ing love  between  Sieglinde,  his  wife  and 
Siegmund.  This  perfect  presentation  of 
thought  and  emotion  through  the  medium 
of  music,  always  brings  to  my  mind  the 
fitting  analogy  that  can  be  wrought  of 
the  Wagnerian  opera  and  Eugene  O’Neil’s 
"Strange  Interlude.”  In  O’Neil’s  drama 
the  characters  act  their  lines  and  speak 
their  thoughts.  In  Wagner,  to  a great  ex- 
tent the  characters  also  act  their  lines,  but 
the  music  speaks  their  thoughts. 

These  themes  are  all  woven  together  in 
a symbolic  form  so  that  there  is  at  no 
time  a break  in  the  musical  stream.  This 
product  of  Wagner’s  genius  alone  is 
enough  to  make  him  the  greatest  of  all 
composers.  But  he  did  not  rest  on  these 
laurels;  for  he  repeats  these  themes,  their 
subjects  often  rising  to  the  surface  either 
in  speech  o rin  the  minds  of  the  charac- 
ters. And  his  crowning  glory,  that  which 
is  almost  indescribable  in  mere  words,  is 


his  ability  at  combining  several  of  these 
themes  at  one  time,  sometimes  in  a poly- 
phonic fashion,  but  more  often  in  the 
more  difficult  way — their  perfect  harmo- 
nization. The  example  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, impress  itself  most  forcibly  upon 
my  mind  is  again  in  “Die  Walkure."  In 
the  third  act  Wotan  who  has  condemned 
his  daughter  Brunnhilde  to  eternal  sleep 
for  her  wilful  disobedience,  solicitiously 
places  around  her  sleeping  form  a ring 
of  fire,  to  protect  her  from  all  harm.  Then 
the  orchestra  bursts  out  in  unforgettable 
music,  music  which  makes  even  the  most 
rabid  jazz-lover  sit  up,  quiver  with  de- 
light. The  strings  dash  away  in  the  frenzy 
of  the  “fire"  motif.  The  horns  sonorously 
tell  of  Brunnhilde’s  former  glory  when 
she  rode  at  the  head  of  her  sisters,  with 
the  “Valkyre"  music,  and  through  it  all 
we  hear  the  majestic  beat  of  the  “Walhal- 
la“  theme. 

Pages  would  not  suffice  to  relate  of  the 
beauty,  of  the  virility,  of  the  genius  dis- 
played in  this  and  Wagner’s  other  operas. 
One  can  but  worship  in  silent  awe  before 
the  immortal  shrine  of  the  master,  the  de- 
light of  all  the  senses  at  their  representa- 
tions at  Bayreuth  and  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  music-lovers  are  to  be  found. 

Bert  J.  Friedman. 


Oddities 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
an  irreparable  blow  to  the  French  wine 
industry.  And  so  we  hear  little  in  France 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
tends  to  boost  the  water  supply  system. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  government  does 
all  it  can  to  encourage  wine-drinking,  and 
would  discourage  any  ambitious  Rotary 
Club  which  should  boast  of  its  town’s  su- 
perior water. 
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AMERICAN  HOTEL 

AND 

BUS  TERMINAL 

BUSSES 

Low  Travel  Rates  for  Everywhere 
"SEE  US” 

RESTAURANT 

Regular  Lunch  and  Dinner  — 50c 
(ala  Carte) 

Special  Rates  for  Students  Who  Will 
Take  Meals  Regularly 

ROOMS 

When  your  folks  or  friends  come  to  see 
you.  Large,  comfortable  rooms.  Rates 
reasonable. 

BROAD  & NEW  STS.,  BETHLEHEM 
J.  R.  Bryden,  Prop. 


"Smart  Styles  Without  Extravagance’’ 

LEE  JASP AN 

“The  Man’s  Shop” 

8 West  Fourth  Street 

The  home  of  FRENCH.  SHRINER  and  URNER  SHOES 


LWGDD 

(Custom  Shirts  I 


iAGER 

Men's  Wear 


62  I HAMILTON  STREET 


ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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DIETRICH’S 

| 

1 

i 

MOWRER’S 

Fraternity 

PASTEURIZED 

HEATING  - PLUMBING 

MILK 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

McIIvain  Oil  Burners 

MOWRER’S  DAIRY 

15-17  West  Third  Street 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

1 

AUSTIN  ELECTRIC 

E.  W.  Austin,  Prop. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 
OF 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

UEATA  LUNCH  CAR 

2 1 8 West  Third  Street 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Messrs. 

Kurtz  - Pinter  - Sass 

Phone  2236 

Proprietors 
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JUST  A REMINDER! 

_ TRY  — 

KINGS 

RESTAURANT 

Businessmen’s  Lunch  25c 

Full  Course  Dinner  35c 

125  West  Fourth  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Hoffman,  Mgr. 


HOTEL 

BETHLEHEM 

FIREPROOF 

THE  BEST  HOTEL 

in  the 

LEHIGH  VALLEY 


SUMMIT  STREET 
COFFEE  SHOP 


LIGHT  LUNCH 
DELICATESSEN 


Near  Alumni  Memorial  Bldg. 

220  Summit  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

OFFERS 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSES  IN 

Arts  and  Science 
Business  Administration 
Chemical  Engineering 
Chemistry 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Physics 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 

FOR  INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 

George  B.  Curtis,  Registrar 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE  — 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  will  prove  of  interest 
whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not. 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITY 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Easton,  Pa.  Lansdale,  Pa. 

DISPLAY  ROOMS— 

926  Hamilton  Street  : : : : Allentown,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
E.  P.  WILBUR  TRUST  CO. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  TRUST  CO. 

GOSZTONYI  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  CO. 

BETHLEHEM  - PENNSYLVANIA 
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MORRISON’S 

(Founded  1894) 


32  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Known  for  Remarkable  Values  in  Women's  and  Misses' 
Wearing  Apparel  and  Millinery 


Special  Sales  Now  in  Effect 


Compliments  of 


SEARS  - ROEBUCK  & CO. 


30  - 32  East  Third  Street 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 


SEND  THE  REVIEW  HOME  TO  THE  FOLKS 

$ 1 .00  per  year 
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Bethlehem  Steel  Company 


General  Offices : Bethlehem,  Pa. 


PLANTS 

BETHLEHEM  STEELTON  CAMBRIA  LEBANON  COATESVILLE 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Steelton,  Pa.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Coatesville,  Pa. 


LACKAWANNA 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 


HARLAN 
Wilmington,  Del 


McClintic-Marshall  Corporation 

Subsidiary  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
General  Offices : Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WORKS 


CARNEGIE 
Carnegie,  Pa. 


LEETSDALE 
Leetsdale,  Pa. 


RANKIN 
Rankin,  Pa. 


POTTSTOWN 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


STEELTON 
Steelton,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BUFFALO 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.! 


GARRIGUES 
Dunellen,  N.  J. 


HEDDEN 
Hillside,  N.  J. 


HAY 

Newark,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO  KENWOOD  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chicago,  111.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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